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A page from the magnificent early 14th century Armenian codex, The Four Gospels, executed in miniscule script on vellum at 
the Monastery of Gladzor. The illuminations were done by at least five different artists, among themT'orosTaronatsi, one of 
the three outstanding Medieval Armenian miniaturists. The page is from the Gospel According to St. Mark, Chapter 5, and 
describes the healing of the woman who touched Jesus’ garments. 
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The Armenian Collection 


[Gia Aivazian, Librarian for Armenian & 
Greek in the University Research Library, has 
prepared this essay, the 34th in the series of 
articles on UCLA Library Collection Develop¬ 
ment, which began in the January 1977 issue of 
UCLA Librarian], 

The UCLA Library’s Armenian collection has 
a relatively short development history, begin¬ 
ning in 1960 with the donation of the 1,000- 
volume private library of Dr. K.M. Khantamour, 
yet it is now the largest and richest collection of 
its kind in an American institution. Because of 
its size and quality and bibliographic control 
noted for its depth and thoroughness, the col¬ 
lection is the most widely used. 

The development of the collection has 
roughly paralleled the growth of the Armenian 
studies programs at UCLA. From 1960 to 1965 a 
few courses in Armenian language and history 
were taught by temporary personnel. From 1965 
to 1969 the number of courses in Armenian lan¬ 
guage, literature and history increased to eleven 
and were offered by Professors Avedis K. San- 
jian and Richard Hovannisian in the Depart¬ 
ments of Near Eastern Languages and Cultures 
and of History, respectively. Until 1973, there 
existed no specialized Armenian collection de¬ 
velopment officer at the University Research Li¬ 
brary, but from 1968, as a catalog librarian, in 
addition to making existing materials available 
for use, I unofficially assisted the Near East Bib¬ 
liographer in selecting some materials in the 
Armenian area. In 1968, the University Research 
Library had some 8,000 volumes of Armenian 
materials, half of which were part of the now- 
famous Minasian Collection; the Khantamour 
gift accounted for 1,000 volumes; and the re¬ 
mainder represented purchases of small private 
collections and gifts from Soviet Armenia. 

In 1969, the Chair for Armenian Studies was 
established in the Near Eastern Languages De¬ 
partment, with Professor Sanjian as its first oc¬ 
cupant. Professor Hovannisian was appointed 
full-time Professor of Armenian History and 
History of the Caucasus in the Department of 
History. Also, Armenian was made an option in 
the undergraduate major in Near Eastern Stud¬ 
ies administered by the Von Grunebaum Center 
for Near Eastern Studies. In the same year, the 


University’s Graduate Council approved M.A. 
and Ph.D. programs in Armenian language, 
literature, and history. In 1973 I was appointed 
the Library’s collection development officer for 
Armenian, which was in addition to my catalog¬ 
ing and reference duties. At this point, then, 
UCLA began its systematic collection of Arme¬ 
nian materials and non-Armenian language ma¬ 
terials on Armenian subjects, to support the 
UCLA Armenian Studies programs. These now 
consisted of approximately thirty courses in 
Classical and Modern Armenian, history, his¬ 
toriography, intellectual history, paleography, 
literature, and bibliography. In addition to these 
areas, strong interest has been shown by faculty 
and students in other disciplines such as art and 
architecture, archaeology, linguistics, music, 
and folklore. 

Today the collection boasts some 190 14th- 
20th century manuscripts; 16,000 volumes from 
the 17th century to current times, including 
Western Armenian publications, publications 
in European languages, and Soviet Armenian 
imprints; 19th and 20th century newspapers 
and periodicals; archival papers; and mi¬ 
croforms. This material has been acquired 
through bulk purchases in the past, or selec¬ 
tively since 1973, as well as through gifts and 
exchange. Professor Sanjian has been particu¬ 
larly generous and active in giving materials 
and in arranging for gifts to the collection from 
the library of the Academy of Sciences of Soviet 
Armenia during his occasional visits there. 

The Khantamour Collection, the first private 
Armenian library to be donated to the Univer¬ 
sity, consists of some 1,000 beautifully bound 
rare books—mostly Western Armenian and 
some Tiflis publications—on such themes as 
history, language, literature, folklore and art. 
There are also three 20th century manuscripts, 
several photograph albums and some private 
papers. 

Early negotiations involving various Univer¬ 
sity personages including then Chancellor 
Franklin D. Murphy, Robert Vosper, the late Pro¬ 
fessor Gustave von Grunebaum, and Professor 
Sanjian culminated in 1968 in the purchase of 
the rich private library of Dr. Caro O. Minasian 
of Isfahan, Iran. The Armenian segment of the 
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Minasian Collection included ninety-two 
14th-18th century manuscripts (Bibles, com¬ 
mentaries on biblical texts, ritualistic texts, 
canon books, poetry texts, miscellanies, medical 
and pharmacological books, etc.); ninety-five 
19th-20th century manuscripts (records of busi¬ 
ness correspondence, account books, local his¬ 
tories, folklore, dictionaries, commentaries, 
statistical information particularly on Arme¬ 
nian communities in India); archival papers 
(correspondence, business papers, encyclicals, 
government edicts, photographs and various 
other documents, all concerned with the 
Iranian-Armenian and Indian-Armenian com¬ 
munities of the 19th and 20th centuries); and 
approximately 4,000 17th-20th century Western 
Armenian publications. 

UCLA’s 14th-18th century Armenian manu¬ 
script collection is the largest single such col¬ 
lection in an institution in the United States, the 
second largest being that of the Hartford Semi¬ 
nary with 22 manuscripts. Professor Sanjian, 
who, in 1976, published A Catalogue of Medie¬ 
val Armenian Manuscripts in the United States, 
from which UCLA’s collection was excluded 
because of its bulk, is planning to produce a 
separate volume describing UCLA’s manuscript 
holdings. Of the ninety-two manuscripts, two 
gospels are extensively illuminated, and ap¬ 
proximately twenty-five works have some de¬ 
gree of illumination. 

The early 14th century illuminated Four Gos¬ 
pels executed at the Scriptorium of Gladzor in 
Armenia is of particular importance to the study 
of Medieval Armenian manuscript illumina¬ 
tion. In fact, Professor of Art History Thomas 
Mathews of New York University and Professor 
Sanjian of UCLA are currently preparing a joint 
monographic study of this codex. It is signifi¬ 
cant that Professor Mathew’s initial interest in 
this manuscript developed into a general 
interest—in fact, specialization—in Medieval 
Armenian art and he is now busy training a new 
generation of Armenian art historians. The 
manuscript, one of the prides of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, has received widespread publicity and 
numerous visitors have seen the slides of 100 of 
its exquisitely illuminated pages. 

Included among the 4,000 Minasian printed 
books are a rare group of Indian-Armenian im¬ 
prints, Bibles (including two copies of the first 


printed Armenian Bible, Amsterdam, 1666), 
histories, theological and philosophical works, 
translations of major Western Classical and 
Medieval texts, grammars, and dictionaries. 
Among some 300 incunabula (an Armenian 
incunabulum is any book published 1512- 
1800), there are fine examples of early Armenian 
printing from Amsterdam, Venice, Moscow, St. 
Petersburg, New Julfa, Echmiadzin, Calcutta, 
Madras, Constantinople, and Smyrna. Several of 
these are the only copies extant in the world. 

The remainder of the printed books in the 
UCLA Armenian collection represent the publi¬ 
cations of the 19th century through the middle 
of the 20th century rather modestly, and more 
completely from the 1960’s on. Among current 
publications, naturally the Soviet Armenian 
imprints are the most heavily represented, since 
90 per cent of Armenian publishing is done in 
Soviet Armenia. Among modern publications, 
the collection is strong in materials on language, 
literature, history, folklore, art and architecture 
and, lately, music. 

Other than the books, manuscripts, and 
archival papers mentioned above, the library 
has a good representation of early and current 
Armenian periodical publications, some of 
which are unique in the United States. Of the 
150 periodical titles in the collection, some 
thirty-five are current, and fifteen of the fifty 
newspaper titles are current. In addition, there 
are several hundred reels of microfilm, some 
slide photographs of architectural monuments, 
and records on microfiche. Notable examples of 
the latter category are Armenia: Selected 
Sources, 1979-, and Armenian Architecture: a 
Documented Photo-Archival Collection on Mi¬ 
crofiche, 1980-. Both of these are offered on an 
annual subscription basis. Funds permitting, 
active and earnest searching is conducted to 
secure out-of-print 19th and early 20th century 
materials to fill existing gaps in the collection. 

At present, the UCLA Library owns 30 per 
cent of all Armenian incunabula (1512-1800 
imprints) and 40 per cent of early printed 
books (1801-1850 imprints) which are so impor¬ 
tant as background material to all areas of 
Armenian studies. This accomplishment has 
been no mean feat for a single library outside the 
home territory. 
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Even though the collection is most impressive 
in its coverage of many areas of Armenian cul¬ 
ture, there are, of course, some lacunae which 
need to be filled, depending on the availability 
of resources. 

Scholarly interest in the United States in 
Armenian studies is a relatively recent devel¬ 
opment, and UCLA has been in the forefront of 


this pioneering endeavor. Its distinguished in¬ 
structional and research programs in Armenian 
and related studies are closely supported by the 
Library’s rich Armenian collection. Further¬ 
more, this collection serves not only UCLA fac¬ 
ulty and students, but a host of off-campus scho¬ 
lars and students from throughout the state and 
nation, and even worldwide. 

G.A. 


A Gaggle of Gifts: Photographic Collections Enhanced 


The end of 1982 brought to the Library a flurry 
of gifts from generous donors. Among them 
were photographic collections of diverse na¬ 
ture, each adding depth to an already existing 
area of holdings in the Department of Special 
Collections. 

Our friend, Graham Nash, who has been so 
generous to us in the past and who, in 1979, 
enhanced our collection of California Picto- 
rialists with a group of images by the San Diego 
photographers Roland Schneider and his wife 
Florence Kimmler Schneider, presented us in 
1982 with a group of 169 vintage prints by the 
Los Angeles pictorialist Louis Fleckenstein. 
These photographs represent work from about 
1906 to 1940 and are particularly interesting 
examples of the ethereal quality which marks 
pictorialism. As he was strongly influenced by 
Isadora Duncan, dancing nymphs cavort in 
misty garments, scarves drift across bodies 
arched beneath feathery trees, all slightly out of 
focus as if seen through myopic eyes; there are 
romantically fuzzy portraits of beautiful women 
and ethereal children; and there are also some 
very straightforward portraits including several 
of Charles B. Lummis. There is even one rather 
amusing picture of him with his head wrapped 
in a bandana, subtly titled, “The Spanish Don.” 

Then there is the Otto Rothschild collection. 
One day at the end of 1981, when Department 
Head James Mink was serving on jury duty, he 
read in a discarded Civic Center house organ in 
the jury room about the death of Otto 
Rothschild, the official photographer for the 
Music Center. He was tremendously impressed 
with the scope of Rothschild’s work, wondered 
what might be happening to the picture files of 
the photographer’s commercial company, and 
thought how appropriate it would be if they 


were to come to UCLA. Now, a year later, to our 
great good fortune, a large part of that collection 
has been given to us by Rothschild’s sons, 
Bruce, Kenneth, and Toby. It consists of some 
300,000 negatives and is rich and revealing in a 
wide variety of ways as it reflects the life of our 
city over these many years. The performing arts 
material, about one tenth of the collection, will 
be in the Music Center archives, and a smaller 
group of photographs relating to Jewish activi¬ 
ties has been designated for the Sirball Museum. 
Bruce Henstell wrote, after seeing the collection 
shortly after Rothschild’s death, “Certainly it is 
one of the last and most important collections of 
materials about this city still in private hands.” 
Now that it is no longer in private hands, we will 
be seeking funds to replace yellowing glassine 
and crumbling kraft envelopes with proper 
archival envelopes. We should of course like to 
be able to give this material the same treatment 
we have been able to give the Los Angeles Daily 
News Morgue negatives with the aid of an 
$80,000 grant from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. The Rothschild and the Daily 
News collections are similar in that there is an 
overlap in the time period they cover, however 
they complement and supplement rather than 
duplicate each other. With the help of the fund¬ 
ing grant for the Daily News materials we were 
able to select, print, and specially index 20,000 
of its 200,000 negatives. Even if we cannot ob¬ 
tain the money to do anything quite so extensive 
for the Rothschild negatives, we must at least get 
this splendid and important collection into 
suitable archival storage. 

Another exciting collection of a local photog¬ 
rapher is the work of Adelbert Bartlett who doc¬ 
umented the ongoing life of Santa Monica. Also, 
in the mid-twenties, he travelled in Europe and 
the Middle East. His daughter, Carolyn B. 
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Farnham, has given us the photographs he took 
at that time, about 6,000 negatives and the proof 
album and caption books to go with them. Bart¬ 
lett is already represented in Special Collec¬ 
tions, as Mrs. Farnham presented us with her 
father’s archive gathered when he was Los An¬ 
geles Regional Director of Near East Relief dur¬ 
ing World War I. (This was reported in the June 
1982 issue of UCLA Librarian). Mrs. Farnham is 
now in the process of organizing the Santa 
Monica material, a very large collection of prints 
and negatives which cover everything from 
bathing beauty pageants to portraits of politi¬ 
cians, and these she plans to turn over to us 
during the coming year. 

Our cup was running over when Eliott 
Mittler, whom we had known chiefly as a patron 
of Special Collections, presented us with a col¬ 
lection of more than 6,000 architectural photo¬ 
graphs detailing the projects of the Los Angeles 
firm of Welton Becket Associates from the 
mid-fifties to the mid-seventies. They are the 
work of such important architectural photogra¬ 
phers as Roger Sturtevant, Julius Shulman, and, 
yes, Otto Rothschild. In addition, Mr. Mittler 
has placed with us on deposit another 12,000 
images which will be deeded over a period of 
several more years. All, of course, are available 
for use, beautifully arranged, and accompanied 
by three thick volumes of information about the 
various projects, assembled by the meticulous 
donor and constituting a ready-made register for 
the collection. This gift has special added signif¬ 
icance for UCLA, since Welton Becket served as 
Supervising Architect and Consulting Architect 
of the UCLA campus from 1947 to 1969. The 
Mittler collection contains many pictures of 
campus buildings. 

And finally, as if this were all not enough, 
arriving in time to close the year came two 
beautiful portfolios of contemporary photo¬ 
graphs, one by Garry Winogrand, the gift of Mr. 
Walter Matzner, the other by Ralph Gibson, the 



Charles Lummis (1859-1928), southwestern author, City Librarian of Los An¬ 
geles, founder of the Southwestern Museum. Reproduction of a photograph by 
Louis Fleckenstein. 


gift of Ms. Irma Nancy Koehler. With fifteen 
archivally printed and mounted photographs in 
each portfolio, we have a good sampling of the 
work of these two important and strikingly dif¬ 
ferent 20th century photographers, work which 
provides beautiful exhibition and valuable 
study material. 

Although it is said that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive, we feel more than blessed to 
be the recipients of all of these invaluable addi¬ 
tions to our holdings which will provide en¬ 
richment for scholarly research into the distant 
future. 

H.B. 
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National Library of Medicine Award to Biomedical Library 


The UCLA Biomedical Library has been 
awarded a new three-year contract for 
$1,078,900 by the National Library of Medicine 
(NLM) to administer and operate the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Medical Library Service 
(PSRMLS), one of seven regional medical librar¬ 
ies in the United States. Although the regional 
medical library network is currently being re¬ 
configured from eleven to seven regions, 
PSRMLS will continue to provide service to 
health professionals and health sciences librar¬ 
ies in California, Arizona, Hawaii, and Nevada. 
Major program areas funded under the new con¬ 


tract include coordination of document delivery 
services and the region’s network of online 
MEDLINE centers, training and consulting, and 
information services. PSRMLS has submitted a 
separate contract proposal to continue to serve 
as a National Library of Medicine online train¬ 
ing center, providing intensive course instruc¬ 
tion to personnel authorized to access the NLM 
data bases; contracts for this function will be 
negotiated after all seven of the Regional Medi¬ 
cal Library contracts are awarded. 

G.W. 


New Catalog of the UCLA Oral History Collection Available 


The UCLA Oral History Program: Catalog of 
the Collection (Los Angeles, UCLA Oral History 
Program, cl982), compiled by Constance S. 
Bullock, with the assistance of Saundra Taylor, 
has been published and is now available for 
purchase from the Library. The 185-page catalog 
lists and describes more than 200 oral histories 
now in the UCLA collection. 

Publication of this new Catalog of the Collec¬ 
tion reveals how dramatically the collection of 
the Oral History Program has grown. Now con¬ 
taining more than two hundred volumes of tran¬ 
scribed, edited, and indexed memoirs of South¬ 
ern Californians, the total has expanded by more 
than three dozen in the past year. Notes for a 
catalog had been generated intermittently in the 
decade and a half since the last summary ap¬ 
peared (1966), but it took the tenacity of Asso¬ 
ciate Librarian Constance S. Bullock, assisted 
principally by Dan Luckenbill, Assistant to the 
Historical Manuscripts Librarian (Department of 
Special Collections) and Mitch Tuchman, then 
Senior Editor of the Program, to complete the 
task. The publication was made possible by 
funds made available by University Librarian 
Russell Shank from a National Endowment for 
the Humanities Challenge Grant. 

The Program’s initial mandate in 1959 was an 
overview of the development of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia culture. In later years categories coa¬ 
lesced and the Program began to pursue its cur¬ 
rent policy of building on strength. Thirty-one 
completed oral histories in fine arts (with sev¬ 
eral more due for completion in the opening 


months of 1983) illustrate the approach. On the 
basis of oral history interviews with painters 
Conrad Buff and Annita Delano, painter/curator 
Frederick S. Wight and painter/dealer Streeter 
Blair, the Program launched an intensive effort 
(funded by the NEH) to record additional mem¬ 
oirs of the most prominent and influential 
painters and sculptors in Southern California. 
The bulk of that material fully processed (as Los 
Angeles Art Community: Group Portrait), the 
Program deepened its concentration on the arts 
even further with the oral histories of notewor¬ 
thy art dealers and collectors and museum cura¬ 
tors (funded in part by the Friends of the Li¬ 
brary). The collection now constitutes the major 
repository of reminiscence about and a major 
source of research material in the history of the 
arts in Southern California. 

Similar efforts have resulted in substantial 
contributions to the historical materials availa- 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
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ble in the fields of books and fine printing, 
literature and journalism, motion pictures and 
television, local and state politics and govern¬ 
ment, social action and reform, University his¬ 
tory, and the bringing of water to the Southland. 

The catalog arranges the full collection by 
broad categories (e.g., agriculture, architecture, 
art). Some categories contain series represent¬ 
ing special oral history projects. Interviews and 
abstracts are located alphabetically within cate¬ 
gory. Some interviews appropriate to more than 
one category are cross-referenced. Each citation 
contains: the names of the interviewee and in¬ 
terviewer, the title of the completed volume and 
its date of publication, as well as other bibliog¬ 


raphic data. Notes of significant appendices are 
recorded. The entire catalog is fully indexed. 

M.T. 


Copies of The UCLA Oral History Program: 
Catalog of the Collection are available by mail 
for $6.50 (California residents please add 6 V 2 per 
cent sales tax), prepaid, from the Accounting 
Section, University Research Library, UCLA, 
Los Angeles, California 90024, or they may be 
purchased in person at the Cashier’s Window in 
the lobby of the University Research Library. 
Checks should be made payable to the Regents 
of the University of California. 


Library Staff in Print and Program 


Mary Greco, Western European Bibliog¬ 
rapher, presented a paper at an international 
symposium, “Santa Teresa de Avila,” held on 
November 5-6, 1982, on the UCLA campus. The 
symposium, honoring the fourth centenary of 
the death of Saint Teresa, was sponsored by the 
UCLA Department of Spanish and Portuguese 
and the UCLA Center for Medieval and Renais¬ 
sance Studies. Dr. Greco’s paper, entitled “The 
Works of Santa Teresa: ‘^testigos fieles?’,” con¬ 
sisted of a bibliographic survey of the more im¬ 


portant publishing and editing problems of this 
prominent sixteenth-century authoress and 
mystic. 

Jo Crawford of the Orion User Services Office, 
is the winner of a Grassroots Grant, an award 
presented to an outstanding library school stu¬ 
dent by the Junior Members Round Table of the 
American Library Association. The cash award 
is designed to enable its recipient to attend the 
state library association convention. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): Pioneers of Afro-American Achieve¬ 
ment, an exhibition in recognition of Black His¬ 
tory Month (February). On display through 
April 15. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): ( 1 ) Rex Whistler, 
1905-1944: Illustrations and Dustjackets. On 
display through February 28. ( 2 ) Victorian Val¬ 
entines. On display through February 28. 

In the College Library: Modern Latin-American 
Literature: Perspectives on a Changing World. 


On display through February 10 . 

In the Biomedical Library: Biological Photog¬ 
raphy, an exhibit of photographs taken by the 
Chesapeake Chapter and other national mem¬ 
bers of the Biological Photographic Association. 
On display through March 25. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Chamber Music of Handel in Early Edi¬ 
tions. On display from February 8 through April 
30. (For hours of admittance, please call the 
Clark Library at (213) 731-8529). 
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In the Rubsamen Music Library and the 
Schoenberg Hall Foyer: New Music at UCLA- 
Its Creation, Its Varied Aesthetics, an exhibition 
in conjunction with the UCLA Graduate Student 
and Faculty Composer Concert Series. On dis¬ 
play from February 1 through April 30, it fea¬ 
tures printed scores, manuscripts, sketches, and 
statements about music to be performed. Con¬ 
certs will take place in Schoenberg Hall Audi¬ 


torium on February 25, March 5, and April 6, 
and are free to the public. 

Included in this exhibition is a display de¬ 
voted to the life and works of the Polish com¬ 
poser, Witold Lutoslawski, who will present a 
public lecture at UCLA on March 1 and will 
appear as guest conductor with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra on March 3,4, and 6. 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
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Los Angeles, Califotnia 90024 
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Charlton Heston Archives: An Actor's Life 


Charlton Heston in his role as General Charles “Chinese” Gordon in Khartoum 
(1966) United Artists 


See Pages 10-12 
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Charlton Heston Professional Archives: 

Theater Arts Library Enriched 


At an official ceremony held on January 28 at 
the Westwood Marquis Hotel, the Academy 
Award-winning actor Charlton Heston donated 
his professional archives to UCLA’s Theater 
Arts Library. Among the memorabilia included 
in the gift are movie posters, still photographs, 
scripts, sketchbooks, scrapbooks, corre¬ 
spondence, interviews, awards, certificates, and 
videotapes from the fifty-four films that span 
Heston’s forty-year acting career. 

Charlton Heston was born in Evanston, Illi¬ 
nois, but spent his early years at St. Helen, Mich¬ 
igan, a hamlet in the northern woods of Michi¬ 
gan’s lower peninsula, where his father was a 
mill operator. The Hestons lived in an isolated 
house far from the limited companionship 
available to a boy in a community of 100. Chuck 
learned to amuse himself by acting out the sto¬ 
ries his father read to him and, as soon as he was 
able to, he read for himself. 

After graduating from high school he enrolled 
at Northwestern University, majoring in theater 
and playing leading roles in many of the Uni¬ 
versity plays. While there he became interested 
in a lovely classmate in his Freshman acting 
class, an aspiring actress named Lydia Clarke. 
Soon after Heston enlisted in the Army Air 
Corps, Lydia became Mrs. Charlton Heston. 

After his discharge, the Hestons moved to 
New York City and settled close to the theater 
district. He made his Broadway debut as a 
member of Katherine Cornell’s Antony and 
Cleopatra company, performing a number of 
roles during the play’s long and successful run. 
When television came of age, Heston became 
one of the first Broadway actors to achieve suc¬ 
cess in the new medium, playing leads in Studio 
One and other live dramatic programs. 

“When I started to do television,” he recalls, 
“theatrical actors of any reputation wouldn’t do 
it because it didn’t pay anything, and film actors 
were contractually prohibited from doing TV. 
So I was competing with actors in my own 
category—out of work!” 

At sixteen, Heston was given his first movie 
role in the amateur film Peer Gynt and came to 


the attention of Hollywood as Mark Antony in 
David Bradley’s widely-acclaimed version of Ju¬ 
lius Caesar (1950). After seeing the picture, Hal 
Wallis cast Heston in the lead role in Dark City 
(1950). Immediately following this Cecil B. 
DeMille signed him for The Greatest Show on 
Earth, which won the Academy Award as Best 
Picture of the Year in 1952. Although Heston 
has played a wide range of roles, from comedy to 



Charlton Heston in 1955 between takes on the set of The Ten Com¬ 
mandments (1956), with son Fraser, who at 3 months played the 
infant Moses in the film. 


tragedy, his reputation is that of a specialist in 
historical spectacles, particularly Bible stories. 
However, no more than six of his fifty films 
could be categorized as epics and in them he has 
played only two Biblical roles, Moses in The 
Ten Commandments (1956) and John the Bap¬ 
tist in The Greatest Story Ever Told (1965). Hes¬ 
ton says that “producers seem to feel that I have 
a medieval face; by now, I’ve gradually worked 
my way into the 20th century.” He has played 
presidents (Andrew Jackson in The President’s 
Lady (1953), Thomas Jefferson in The Patriots 
(1963), and the voice of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
for a TV series); saints (Moses in The Ten Com- 
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mandments (1956), John the Baptist in The 
Greatest Story Ever Told (1965), and Sir Thomas 
More in A Man For All Seasons (1966); and an 
artist (Michelangelo) in The Agony and the Ec¬ 
stasy (1965). Heston won the Academy Award 
for Best Actor in 1959 for his performance in the 
title role of Ben-Hur, and has earned numerous 
international equivalents of the Oscar, includ¬ 
ing Germany’s top acting award, the “Bambi,” 
Italy’s “David di Donatello” and Belgium’s 
“Uilenspiegel.” He hade his directorial debut in 
1971 with the first film version of Shakespeare’s 
Anthony and Cleopatra, in which he also 
played Mark Anthony. Heston most recently di¬ 
rected and is starring in Mother Lode, a current 
release for which his son, Fraser, wrote the 
screenplay and was the producer. 


else who has held the office. He is also a deft 
artist whose pen & ink sketches have been ex¬ 
hibited in galleries of New York, London, and 
Glasgow. In 1978, E. P. Dutton published his 
book, The Actor’s Life-Journals, 1956-1976, a 
work journal covering twenty years of his film 
career. 

Furthermore, as if all of the above were not 
enough, Heston is an expert horseman, runs two 
miles a day, and plays a driving game of tennis. 

At the gift presentation ceremony UCLA was 
represented by Chancellor Charles E. Young, 
Dean of the School of Fine Arts Robert Gray, 
University Librarian Russell Shank, Associate 
University Librarian Ruth B. Gibbs, and Theater 



When his film schedules 
allow, Heston makes a 
point of working in the 
theater. A Man For All 
Seasons, in which he 
played Sir Thomas More, 
broke box office records 
and drew critical praise; in 
1973 he played John Proc¬ 
tor in Arthur Miller’s The 
Crucible. In 1975 he 
played as Macbeth with 
Vanessa Redgrave; in 1977 
as James Tyrone in Eugene 
O’Neill’s Long Day’s Jour¬ 
ney Into Night with 
Deborah Kerr; and in 1980, 
as Sherlock Holmes in 
Crucifer of Blood. 


Twenty-five years later (1980), Fraser Clarke Heston, who wrote the screenplay, discusses a scene 
with his father, the star, on the set of Columbia Pictures' The Mountain Men. 


In 1967, Heston’s ser¬ 
vices to the community 
and the film industry were 
recognized when he 
received the Jean Hersholt Humanitarian Award 
from the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences. He takes an active part in community 
and industrial affairs. Among his many activi¬ 
ties have been overseas tours under the State 
Department’s Cultural Presentation Program, 
visits to American troops in Viet Nam, service 
on governmental agencies including the Presi¬ 
dent’s Council on Youth Opportunities, and 
membership on the National Council on the 
Arts. He is also chairman of the American Film 
Institute and the Center Theatre Group in Los 
Angeles. Heston served six terms as President of 
the Screen Actors Guild, longer than anyone 


Arts Librarian Audree Malkin. Also present 
were Mrs. Heston and their son, Fraser, and Pro¬ 
fessor Louis J. West, Director of UCLA’s Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute and a close friend of the Hes¬ 
tons. A number of notable Hollywood directors 
and producers also attended. Chancellor Young 
accepted the gifts on behalf of the University. 
He, Dean Gray, Dr. Shank, and Professor West, 
in presenting remarks of acceptance and thanks, 
each spoke of the great value of the archive to the 
study of film making and the creative process. 

In response, Mr. Heston stated, “I am very 
proud that UCLA has accepted the offer of my 
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working papers and archives. If such collections 
are to be more than nostalgic monuments to 
actors’ egos, they have to be used. Scrapbooks 
and papers stacked in files unread are just 
wastepaper. If mine have any value, it is to stu¬ 
dents and historians of film and the theater. 
Inevitably, scholars in these disciplines are 
drawn to UCLA, whose libraries house some of 
the finest collections on the performing arts in 
the world. I am happy to know that mine will be 


in such distinguished company.” 

This gift, to which Mr. Heston plans to add as 
additional material is acquired, is a significant 
contribution to the University’s instructional 
and research resources that will be utilized by 
students, researchers, faculty, and the general 
public for many years to come. 

A.M. 


Searches Underway to Fill Administrative Positions 
in Library (Collection Development and Technical Services) 


National searches are now underway to re¬ 
cruit candidates for two major administrative 
positions in the UCLA Library. The position of 
Assistant/Associate University Librarian for 
Collection Development was vacated by the re¬ 
tirement late last year of Norman Dudley. A 
Search Committee has been appointed by Uni¬ 
versity Librarian Russell Shank and has begun 
its work in the recruitment and screening pro¬ 
cess, leading to the selection of finalist candi¬ 
dates for interview. Among other administrative 
duties, the incumbent of this position will have 
responsibility for the development, imple¬ 
mentation, and coordination of collection de¬ 
velopment policies for the entire UCLA Library 
system; the allocation and monitoring of the 
library materials budget of $4,100,000; and the 
establishment of a coordinated preservation 
program in the library. 

The Chair of the Search Committee for the 
AUL for Collection Development is Karen An¬ 
drews, Head, Engineering & Mathematical Sci¬ 
ences Library. Other members are Robert Ec¬ 
kert, Head, Acquisitions Division, Technical 
Services Department; Ruth B. Gibbs, Associate 
University Librarian (Research & Instructional 
Services); Joseph Lauer, African Bibliographer; 
Joyce P. Ludmer, Art Librarian; Rita Scherrei, 
Director of Administrative & Personnel Ser¬ 
vices, (Ex officio); Raymond Soto, Reference Li¬ 
brarian, College Library; and Patricia Steen, 
Reference Division, Biomedical Library. 

The position of Associate University Librar¬ 
ian (Technical Services) was vacated upon the 
recent resignation of Dan Tonkery to become 
Vice President and Managing Director for North 
America of F.W. Faxon Company. Gloria Werner, 
Biomedical Librarian and Assistant Dean for Li¬ 


brary Services of the School of Medicine, has 
been appointed Acting Associate University Li¬ 
brarian (Technical Services) until a permanent 
appointment is made. Dr. Shank has appointed a 
Search Committee to assist in the selection of a 
replacement for Mr. Tonkery. The incumbent of 
this major administrative position will have, 
among other duties, the responsibility for the 
administration of all technical services func¬ 
tions of the University Library, including the 
development, implementation, monitoring, as¬ 
sessment, and modification of all technical ser¬ 
vices and bibliographic products. 

The Chair of the Search Committee for the 
AUL for Technical Services is Margaret McKin¬ 
ley, Head, Serials Department, University Re¬ 
search Library. Other members are Adrienne 
Adan, Head, Technical Processing Department, 
Law Library; Diane Bisom, ORION User Ser¬ 
vices Office; Norah E. Jones, Head, Technical 
Services Department; Dorothy McGarry, Head, 
Cataloging Section, Physical Sciences & Tech¬ 
nology Libraries; Rita Scherrei, Director, Ad¬ 
ministrative & Personnel Services, (Ex officio); 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
community, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, and other friends of the University by 
the Administrative Office, University of 
California Library, Los Angeles 90024. 
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Andrew Stancliffe, Acquisitions Division, 
Technical Services Department; and Gloria 
Werner, Acting Associate University Librarian 
(Technical Services). 

Both Committees will welcome specific nom¬ 


inations for either position from faculty, staff, 
and other members of the University commu¬ 
nity. Communications should be addressed to 
the respective Chairs. 

J.R.C. 


Student Book Collection Competition 


UCLA student book collectors are being in¬ 
vited to participate in the Library’s 35th annual 
Robert B. Campbell Student Book Collection 
Competition. $675 in prizes will be awarded 
again this year, including two $150 prizes to 
undergraduates, two $150 prizes to graduate 
students, and special prizes of $50 from the Li¬ 
brary Staff Association, and $25 from the Col¬ 
lege Library staff, the latter for undergraduates 
only. For the first time this year, each finalist 
will receive a copy of James Moran’s Printing 
Presses: History and Development From the Fif¬ 
teenth Century to Modern Times (Berkeley, 
1973), generously donated by the publisher, the 
University of California Press. Robert B. 
Campbell, retired Westwood book dealer and 
the pioneer bookseller to UCLA, established the 
competition at UCLA in 1949, and it is now 
sponsored by Mr. & Mrs. Campbell, the Friends 
of the UCLA Library, the Southern California 
Chapter of the Antiquarian Booksellers Associ¬ 
ation of America, the Atlantic Richfield Com¬ 
pany, and the Rand Corporation, as well as the 


Library Staff Association and the College Li¬ 
brary staff. 

Each entrant in the competition must submit 
an annotated bibliography of the collection, 
with a short statement on how and why the 
collection was assembled. Each collection is 
limited to 50 items. Brochures describing the 
contest entry rules are available in the various 
campus libraries. Entries must be submitted by 
April 11, and the final judging and presentation 
of awards will take place on April 28. 

Questions concerning the competition may be 
directed to the members of the Student Book 
Collection Competition Committee—Kaarina 
Flint (Chair), Reference Department, University 
Research Library; Barbara Edelson, Reserve 
Section, Biomedical Library; Tom Fry, College 
Librarian; and Ray Soto, Reference Section, Col¬ 
lege Library. 

R.S. 


UCLA Library Now 3rd Among University Libraries 


Hard upon its leap to fourth place last year (in 
the 1980/81 statistics), the UCLA Library, with¬ 
out resting, now ranks third among academic 
research libraries in the United States and Can¬ 
ada, according to the 1981/82 ranking just pub¬ 
lished by the Association of Research Libraries. 
The ranking is based on an index derived from 
factor analysis of quantitative variables measur¬ 
ing size of budget, collection, and staff, and ap¬ 
pears in the 1981/82 compilation of statistics 
from 101 university libraries in the United 
States and Canada. 


States. UCLA is now third among the 101 li¬ 
braries with an ARL Library Index figure of 2.19, 
derived from an analysis of data reported by 
those libraries to the Association. Ten variables 
which are characteristic of library size were ana¬ 
lyzed: volumes held, volumes added (gross), 
microform units held, current serials received, 
expenditures for library materials, expenditures 
for bindery, total salary and wage expenditures, 
other operating expenditures, number of pro¬ 
fessional staff, and number of non-professional 
staff. 


The UCLA Library, moving to third place, and 
the UC Berkeley Library moving to second, both 
displaced Yale University Library (which 
moved from second to fourth) and continue in 
the forefront of public institutions in the United 


As we stated last year in these pages in a 
similar report, it should be noted that the index 
is not a qualitative index except in the sense and 
to the extent that quality and quantity may be 
related. Below are tables showing (1) the ten 
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highest ranking university libraries as measured 
by the three-year-old ARL index, and (2) UCLA’s 

1980/81 


Rank 

Institution 

Index Score 

1 

Harvard 

3.12 

2 

Yale 

2.19 

3 

UC, Berkeley 

2.16 

4 

UCLA 

2.11 

5 

Stanford 

2.02 

6 

Michigan 

1.93 

7 

Texas 

1.86 

8 

Toronto 

1.85 

9 

Illinois 

1.69 

10 

Cornell 

1.66 


Among 101 university libraries which were 
compared on fourteen library measures, UCLA 

Measure 

Volumes in Library 
Volumes Added (Gross) 
during year 
Microform Holdings 
Current Serial Titles 
Professional Staff (FTE) 

Non-Professional Staff (FTE) 

Total Staff (FTE) 

Materials Expenditures 
Materials & Bindery Expenditures 
Salaries & Wages 
Total Operating Expenditures 
Total Items Loaned (Interlib.) 

Total Items Borrowed (Interlib.) 

Current Serials Expenditures 

Since UCLA is a publicly-supported institu¬ 
tion it is also useful to compare its rankings in 
the same fourteen library measures with the 

Measure 

Volumes in Library 

Volumes Added (Gross) during year 

Microform Holdings 

Current Serial Titles 

Professional Staff (FTE) 

Non-Professional Staff (FTE) 

Total Staff (FTE) 

Materials Expenditures 
Materials & Bindery Expenditures 
Salaries & Wages 
Total Operating Expenditures 
Total Items Loaned (Interlib.) 

Total Items Borrowed (Interlib.) 

Current Serials Expenditures 


comparative ranking on each of fourteen library 
measures as of June 30, 1982: 


1981/82 


Rank Institution 

Index Score 

1 

Harvard 


3.07 

2 

UC, Berkeley 


2.47 

3 

UCLA 


2.19 

4 

Yale 


2.09 

5 

Stanford 


2.02 

6 

Toronto 


2.01 

7 

Texas 


1.88 

8 

Michigan 


1.85 

9 

Illinois 


1.68 

10 

Columbia 


1.55 

ranked in the top 6% 

on 8 of the 

measures in 

1981/82 (as of June 30, 1982): 


UCLA 

UCLA 

#1 Library 

# 1 

Ranking 

Amount 

Amount 

Library 

8 

4,882,164 

10,409,288 

Harvard 

12 

129,933 

209,264 

UC, Berkeley 

15 

2,315,981 

3,560,663 

Washington 

4 

69,548 

102,265 

UC, Berkeley 

4 

149 

279 

Harvard 

14 

240 

523 

Harvard 

8 

545 

931 

Harvard 

4 

$4,195,060 

$5,782,416 

Harvard 

5 

$4,640,576 

$6,316,186 

Harvard 

3 

$10,779,342 

$12,930,744 

Harvard 

2 

$18,685,828 

$21,082,717 

Harvard 

6 

44,450 

135,226 

Minnesota 

12 

8,883 

31,548 

Illinois 

4 

$2,027,167 

$2,706,074 

Harvard 


highest ranking public institutions in these cat- 


egories. 



Highest Ranking 

(Its 


Public Institution 

Rank) 

Amount 

Illinois 

(3) 

6,242,615 

UC, Berkeley 

(D 

202,264 

Washington 

(D 

3,560,663 

UC, Berkeley 

(1) 

102,265 

Toronto 

(3) 

162 

Toronto 

(2) 

500 

Toronto 

(2) 

750 

Texas 

(2) 

$4,847,047 

Texas 

(2) 

$4,989,059 

UC, Berkeley 

(2) 

$11,670,545 

UCLA 

(2) 

$18,685,828 

Minnesota 

(D 

135,226 

Illinois 

(1) 

31,548 

Michigan 

(3) 

$2,089,926 
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Among measures in important individual 
categories, the UCLA Library made significant 
moves in 1981/82. It is now the eighth largest 
academic library in the nation (4,882,164 vol¬ 
umes), its highest ranking ever in this category, 
having moved from eleventh the previous year, 
displacing Texas, Toronto, and Chicago. It 
moved from seventh in materials expenditures 
to fourth in the country ($4,195,060). As of June 
30, 1982, it was the second best funded aca¬ 
demic library (first among public institutions at 
$18,685,828), having been third the previous 
year. 

These notable increases occured in spite of 
the fact that the UCLA Library dropped in rank¬ 
ing of total FTE staff from fourth in 1980/81 
(604) to eighth in 1981/82 (545). 

It should be noted that the more than 
$18,000,000 in total operating expenditures in¬ 
clude over $15,000,000 in state funds. 


The Association of Research Libraries is an 
organization of 113 institutions in the United 
States and Canada. Membership is granted on 
the basis of a set of criteria, including the num¬ 
ber of doctoral degrees awarded, as well as the 
size and funding of the institutions’ libraries. 
Most of America’s largest universities are mem¬ 
bers. Membership also includes a number of 
non-academic research libraries, such as the Li¬ 
brary of Congress, the National Library of Med¬ 
icine, the National Agricultural Library, and the 
New York Public Library. Seven of the Univer¬ 
sity of California campuses are members. In ad¬ 
dition to UCLA, they include Berkeley, Davis, 
Irvine, Riverside, San Diego, and Santa Barbara. 
On the West Coast only the University of Wash¬ 
ington, Washington State University, the Uni¬ 
versity of Oregon, Stanford and the University 
of Southern California are members, in addition 
to the University of California campuses. 

J.R.C. 


Corrine A. Seeds Honored in Exhibition: 

History of the University Elementary School 


An exhibition on Corinne A. Seeds (1889- 
1969), former Principal of the University Ele¬ 
mentary School (UES) and on the history of that 
unique institution is currently on display at the 
Education & Psychology Library. Materials 
being shown include photographs, books, mis¬ 
cellaneous ephemera, and two model-size boats 
made as part of the activities of a curricular unit 
taught during Ms. Seeds’s tenure. 

The University Elementary School, now in its 
101st year, first opened in the fall of 1882 as the 
Training School of the Los Angeles State Nor¬ 
mal School. It initially had four or five grades; a 
kindergarten was added in 1896. Corinne Seeds 
became Principal of the Training School in 
1925, which by this time was part of the fledg¬ 
ling University of California, Southern Branch, 
and located on its campus on North Vermont 
Avenue. The facilities of the Los Angeles State 
Normal School had been transferred to the Re¬ 
gents of the University in 1919, when UCLA was 
originally founded. (The Vermont Avenue cam¬ 
pus today is the site of the Los Angeles City 
College). In 1929 Ms. Seeds moved with the 
Training School to property on Warner Avenue 
in Westwood, at which time “University Ele¬ 


mentary School’’ was adopted as the school’s 
official name. In the late 1940’s she was among 
the several influential people responsible for 
gaining approval of the move of the University 
Elementary School to the UCLA campus in 
Westwood. The school opened in temporary 
buildings on campus in the Summer Session of 
1947, and the first permanent UES buildings 
opened in 1950. 

Ms. Seeds served as Principal for thirty-two 
years before retiring in 1957 as a full Professor in 
the School of Education. On May 26, 1982, in 
her honor, UES was renamed the Corinne A. 
Seeds University Elementary School during a 
dedication ceremony held at the UCLA Faculty 
Center. At that ceremony former students re¬ 
called their educational experiences at UES. 
Among the distinguished UES alumni who 
spoke were Dr. Derek Bok, President of Harvard 
University; Dr. Leslie Cahan, UCLA neurosur¬ 
geon; Dr. Glen S. Dumke, former Chancellor of 
the California State University & Colleges Sys¬ 
tem; and Edward Carter, Los Angeles business¬ 
man and long-time Regent of the University of 
California. Commenting on the high standards 
of the admissions policies of UES, Chancellor 
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Young noted on that day that the University 
Elementary School is “just behind the School of 
Law and just ahead of the Medical School in the 
difficulty of its admissions process.” 

All are cordially invited to view this exhibi¬ 


tion on the history of the University Elementary 
School, its elementary education program, and 
one of its most distinguished leaders. It will be 
on display through April 15. 

D.P.G. 


Research Library Exhibition Honors Black History Month 


Afro-American Pioneers of Achievement is 
the theme of the current exhibition in the Uni¬ 
versity Research Library. The exhibition was 
mounted in observation of Black History Month 
(February), its materials highlighting the dis¬ 
tinguished achievements of many notable Black 
innovators in literature, science, and the arts. 

Among the earliest published writings dis¬ 
played is Poems on Various Subjects, Religious 
and Moral, by Phllis Wheatley, published in 
London in 1773. A signed first edition is on 
display. Another early work is Our Nig: or, 
Sketches from the Life of a Free Black, in a 
Two-Story White House, North. Showing That 
Slavery’s Shadows Fall Even There, by Harriet 
E. Wilson, published in Boston in 1859. Recent 
bibliographical research has revealed this to be 
both the first novel published in America by a 
Black writer and the first written by a Black 
woman. 

That blossoming era of Afro-American cul¬ 


ture during the 1920s known as the Harlem 
Renaissance is acknowledged in the works of 
such classical literary figures as Langston 
Hughes, Jean Toomer, Claude McKay, and Zora 
Neale Hurston. Works of Gwendolyn Brooks, 
the first Afro-American to win the Pulitzer Prize 
for Poetry, Toni Morrison, and Nikki Giovanni 
represent the contemporary group of excep¬ 
tional writers. 

Evidence of internationally recognized con¬ 
tributions of Afro-American scientists is irrefu¬ 
table: Dr. Charles Drew established the first 
blood bank, Dr. Daniel Hale Williams performed 
the first open heart surgery, and Dr. George 
Washington Carver made remarkable chemical 
discoveries. Materials concerning these notable 
figures are on display. 

All materials for the exhibition, which will 
continue through April 15, have been selected 
from the UCLA Library’s collections. 

O.S. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): Pioneers of Afro-American Achieve¬ 
ment, an exhibition in recognition of Black His¬ 
tory Month (February). On display through 
April 15. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): Rex Whistler, 
1905-1944: Illustrations and Dustjackets. On 
display through April 5. 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


In the Biomedical Library: (1) Biological Pho¬ 
tography. On display through March 25.(2) The 
Scientific Journal: An Exhibit Tracing the De¬ 
velopment, Growth, Present Impact, and Future 
of the Scientific Journal. On display from April t 
4 through June 17. 

In the Law Library: The Writings of Professor of 
Law David Mellinkoff, UCLA Faculty Research 
Lecturer for 1982/83. On display through April 
30. 
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The Anatomical Studies of Leonardo da Vinci: 
Magnificent Keele/Pedretti Edition in Belt Library 


Few other aspects of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
work have had more thorough and expert study 
than his anatomical drawings held in the Royal 
Collection at Windsor Castle. These drawings 
appeared in various editions, beginning as early 
as 1796 with several engravings by Francesco 
Bartolozzi, and continuing at the turn of this 
century with the first facsimile editions, so that 
by 1916 almost every anatomical sheet, frag¬ 
ment and note had been transcribed and repro¬ 
duced, thus facilitating their study up to the 
present. One could reasonably conclude that 
little was left to be said on the subject. 

But a whole new window has opened on this 
field of study with the landmark publication 
entitled Leonardo da Vinci: Corpus of the Ana¬ 
tomical Studies in the Collection of Her Majesty 
the Queen at Windsor Castle, a work recently 
added to the collection of the Elmer Belt Library 
of Vinciana at UCLA. Written by Kenneth D. 
Keele and Carlo Pedretti, this corpus was pub¬ 
lished by Johnson Reprint Company (1979- 
1980), printed by the Curwen Press, London, 
and bound by Zaehnsdorff (London), in a lim¬ 
ited edition. The work appears in two folio vol¬ 
umes of illustrated text and a solander box of 
200 facsimile drawings printed recto and verso. 
It is the first title in the notable series of publica¬ 
tions of Leonardo’s drawings being prepared 
under the direction of Professor Carlo Pedretti, 
the renowned Leonardo scholar and long-time 
member of UCLA’s Art faculty. 

Professor Pedretti and Dr. Keele, a distin¬ 
guished historian of medicine, cooperated 
closely on this first complete compilation of 
Leonardo’s anatomicals; their work brings to 
light medical and art historical facets of the Mas¬ 
ter’s work as revealed in full new transcriptions 
and translations of all textual passages. Since 
both men have devoted a lifetime of study and 
research to Leonardo da Vinci, their essays and 
textual comments with complete scholarly ap¬ 
paratus (including full indices and concordances 
prepared by Pedretti) present new discoveries, 
insights, and interpretations and offer fresh 
groundbreaking material for continued re¬ 
search. 

When Queen Elizabeth II appointed Carlo 


Pedretti her advisor and “surveyor” to the resto¬ 
ration of the Leonardo drawings held at 
Windsor Castle, Pedretti undertook their rear¬ 
rangement, grouping them into four categories: 
anatomical; landscape, plants and water stud¬ 
ies; horses and equestrian monuments; and 
technical drawings. In addition, his appoint¬ 
ment triggered several other felicitous events: 
first, the important decision to publish defini¬ 
tive editions of Leonardo’s drawings at Windsor 
and to allow a selection of drawings from each 
grouping to tour on exhibit; second, the estab¬ 
lishment of a conservation studio in the Royal 
Library at Windsor Castle for the restoration of 
old master drawings; and third, the construction 
at Windsor Castle of a photographic studio fully 
equipped with facilities for color reproduction 
photography. Thus, each original master draw¬ 
ing, after chronological rearrangement and res¬ 
toration work, was placed directly before the 
color reproduction camera without the usual 
intermediate step of preparing a standard color 
transparency. The originals remained safe while 
an extra element of clarity was added to the 
photographic process. 

This full restoration offered Professor Pedretti 
the opportunity to put into effect the chronolog¬ 
ical method he has encouraged and espoused. 
The basic aim of this corpus (and indeed the 
whole series) is to make accessible Leonardo 
studies at Windsor Castle according to chronol¬ 
ogy, revealing the unfolding of Leonardo’s ana¬ 
tomical concerns over a period of about thirty 
years from 1485 to 1515. Thus, for the first time 
all of Leonardo’s anatomical studies are 
gathered together in a single corpus of facsim¬ 
iles, with each sheet appearing exactly as it does 
in the original, unmounted with versos ex¬ 
posed, paper texture and watermarks visible, 
and fragments rejoined where they had been 
separated as long ago as the sixteenth century. 
And the classification by subject serves only as a 
framework for the more revealing chronological 
arrangement. Many of the sheets are reproduced 
for the first time in color, the varying shades of 
ink clearly revealing the Artist’s approach: 
the way he kept working on a sheet, adding 
notes at different intervals of time, as he would 
add brush strokes to a painting.” (Pedretti, “The 
Programme,” K/P 11, 791). 
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The chronological approach allowed another 
vital contribution: the reconstruction of the folio 
sequence of Anatomical Manuscript B (44 
sheets chronologically placed between the early 
and late studies). Now it is possible to see that 
Leonardo drew these pages when they were al¬ 
ready sewn in signatures; and it is also possible 
to begin a search for missing sheets such as the 
one located at Weimar and reproduced for the 
first time in color in this corpus. Furthermore, 
the sheets can now be studied as they were po¬ 
sitioned when Leonardo worked on them. 


he had dissected more than thirty bodies. He 
devised ways to depict the actions of joints, 
made wax casts of the brain by injection, and did 
many drawings in the hospital of Santa Maria 
Nuova in Florence. 

At his death in 1519, Leonardo bequeathed all 
his papers, notebooks, and drawings to a favor¬ 
ite pupil, Francesco Melzi, who tended them 
carefully. But at Melzi’s death, his son sold a 
large part of Leonardo’s papers and drawings to 


Vasari reports that Leonardo studied with 
Marc Antonio della Torre. Leonardo himself 
mentions anatomical treatises such as the work 
by Pietro d’Abano (recently acquired by the 
Biomedical Library History of Medicine Divi¬ 
sion and reported on in UCLA Librarian of De¬ 
cember, 1982) and the work by the Bolognese 
professor Mondino de Luzzi, written in 1316 
and published in Venice in 1478. Reports of the 
astonishing detail of Leonardo’s anatomicals 
were heard through the centuries, from his con¬ 
temporary Antonio Beatis, secretary to Cardinal 
Luigi d’Aragona, who saw the drawings at 
Cloux; to Vasari and Lomazzo who commented 
on the same drawings when they were in 
Francesco Melzi’s possession; to Dr. William 
Hunter who saw the originals in King George 
Ill’s library and wrote: “I expected to see little 
more than such designs in Anatomy as might be 
useful to a painter in his own profession. But I 
saw, and indeed with astonishment, that 
Leonardo had been a general and deep student. 
When I consider what pains he has taken upon 
every part of the body, the superiority of his 
universal genius, his particular excellence in 
mechanics and hydraulics, and the attention 
with which such a man would examine and see 
objects which he has to draw, I am fully per¬ 
suaded that Leonardo was the best Anatomist, at 
that time, in the world . . . Leonardo was cer¬ 
tainly the first man we know of, who introduced 
the practice of making anatomical drawings 
. . .” (Two introductory lectures, delivered by 
Dr. William Hunter, to his last course of anatom¬ 
ical lectures, at his theatre in Windmill-Street; 
as they were left corrected for the press by him¬ 
self . . . London, J. Johnson, 1784) 

Leonardo planned his book on anatomy to 
include the study of human growth and devel¬ 
opment from womb to deathbed. He believed in 
demonstration through drawings from varied 
points of view and is reported to have said that 
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K/P 145 recto: Bones of the Foot and Shoulder (288 x 198 mm., ca. 
1510). Reproduced from the Keele/Pedretti edition of the Leonardo 
da Vinci: Corpus of the Anatomical Studies. 


Pompeo Leoni, the Italian sculptor in the court 
of King Philip II of Spain. Early in the 17th 
century, Leoni took the loose anatomical sheets 
and had them bound together in a calf volume. 
From the time of Leoni’s death in Madrid in 
1608, the location of the anatomical volume re¬ 
mained unknown until 1630 when it resurfaced 
with Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, who 
brought it to England; but it disappeared again 
when Arundel fled to Holland in 1641 to escape 
the Civil War. The volume is thought to have 
made its way into the Royal Collection either 
through Arundel who was the artistic advisor to 
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Charles I or through Sir Peter Lely, Court Painter 
to King Charles II. A definite reference to the 
drawings was not made until the last decade of 
the 17th century in the reign of William and 
Mary. The King’s secretary, Constantine 
Huygens, records that on 1 September 1690 at 
Kensington Palace, Queen Mary called him in to 
show him the Leonardo volume of anatomical 
drawings. And not until this century, in 1930 or 
thereabouts, were all the anatomicals removed 
from the Leoni calf binding (which is still pre¬ 
served at Windsor). Most of these drawings were 
then set into the sheets of three new volumes 
(referred to as Manuscripts A, B, and C) where 
they remained until the recent restoration. 

A team of restorers, under the direction of 
Michael Warnes, took apart the three volumes 
which had bound the Leonardo materials for 
half a century. After restoration, each item was 
mounted separately within protective acrylic 
casing and the photographic process was begun, 
with exacting attention to color and quality of 
reproduction. Each drawing was photographed 
with a camera built to specification to obtain 
original-size full-color films. To assure color fi¬ 
delity, a computer was used with as many as six 
colors for each sheet; and each film was re¬ 
touched by hand for nuances of tone and shad¬ 
ing. 

It is an understatement to say that, from the 
standpoint of scholarship as well as production, 
this corpus enhances our understanding of 
Leonardo’s work, reveals his scientific and ar¬ 
tistic approach to anatomy, and provides exact 
textual detail and visual evidence as impetus for 
continued study and research. James S. Acker¬ 


man (Harvard University) and Stanley Reiser 
(University of Texas), referring to this work as 
“superb” in their recent five-page review in The 
Art Bulletin for March 1983, agree that “there 
are few achievements in modern scholarship 
comparable to Pedretti’s ability to associate a 
particular Windsor sheet with another extracted 
from the thousands of manuscript pages in Mi¬ 
lan, New York, Weimar, Madrid, and elsewhere 
containing the same or similar material or com¬ 
parable technical means. The feat is made pos¬ 
sible only by the combination of an astonishing 
power of recall, a profound and intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the vast and scattered corpus of 
Leonardo’s notebooks, an unusually effective 
filing system, and a lifetime of devotion to the 
pursuit and publication of Vinciana. . . Without 
this reconstitution of the unfolding of Leonar¬ 
do’s scientific consciousness, which results 
from the work of several scholars, but most par¬ 
ticularly that of Pedretti, we should still be im¬ 
pelled to approach the corpus of his notebooks 
as an undifferentiated whole.” 

J.P.L. 


Notes on the cover illustration: In this anatomical tour de force 
blending science and art, Leonardo concentrates on the pattern of 
superficial veins of the arm and chest and the back of the hand. The 
remaining figures describe superficial dissections of muscles viewed 
from three different aspects, the veins having been removed. In the 
center top is the head of an old man, possibly the subject of these 
dissections. 

In a related sheet (K/P 69 verso) Leonardo tells us that “an old man 
a few hours before his death told me that he had passed a hundred 
years, and that he did not feel any bodily deficiency other than 
weakness. And thus while sitting on a bed in the hospital of Santa 
Maria Nuova in Florence, without any movement or sign of distress 
he passed away from this life. And I made an anatomy of him in order 
to see the cause of so sweet a death . . . This anatomy I described very 
diligently and with great ease because of the absence of fat and 
humours which much impede knowledge of the parts . . .” 


UCLA Music Library Receives Sol Babitz Archive 


Music scores, annotated books and treatises, 
research notes, correspondence, and recordings 
are included in the Sol Babitz Archive of music 
materials presented to the UCLA Music Library 
on February 18 by his widow, Mae Babitz. 

Sol Babitz (1911-1982), a controversial figure 
among Southern California musicians and scho¬ 
lars, devoted much serious research to the prob¬ 
lems of performance practices in music of the 
baroque and classical periods. He thoroughly 
studied and interpreted 17th and 18th century 


treatises, incorporating his findings in his own 
recordings, in his articles, and in his report se¬ 
ries, the Early Music Laboratory, published 
since 1967. 

Babitz was a well-known violinist in Los An¬ 
geles, performing under Otto Klemperer in the 
Philharmonic Orchestra from 1933 to 1937 and 
then performing as a studio violinist until the 
early 1960’s. He studied violin with Carl Flesch 
and music history with Curt Sachs in Berlin in 
1932. He then studied violin with Marcel Chail- 
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ley in Paris before returning to America. Baker’s 
Biographical Dictionary of Musicians, 6th ed. 
(Macmillan, 1978) and Die Musik in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart, Supplement, v. 15 (Barenreiter, 
1973) are among the references describing 
Babitz’s contributions to music performance 
and scholarship. 


Professor Henry Bruman 1 

On Friday evening, February 11, a champagne 
reception honoring Professor of Geography 
Emeritus Henry J. Bruman was held in the Ref¬ 
erence Department of the University Research 
Library. Many friends and colleagues of Profes¬ 
sor Bruman greeted him and had an opportunity 
to view more than 700 volumes of the renowned 
catalog of the New York Public Library, the pur¬ 
chase of which was assisted by a grant from the 
Henry J. Bruman Educational Foundation. Uni¬ 
versity Librarian Russell Shank presented Pro¬ 
fessor Bruman with the first copies of a hand¬ 
some bookplate, designed and created for use in 
the volumes given to the Library by the Bruman 
Foundation. The bookplate features an image of 
Latin America (Professor Bruman’s own pri¬ 
mary area of specialization), taken from 
Sebastian Munster’s sixteenth century map of 
the New World. 

Professor Bruman treated guests to a brief de- 


The Sol Babitz Archive is a living memorial to 
the musicianship and research carried on by Mr. 
Babitz during the last forty years and will be a 
valuable resource for the study of music per¬ 
formance for students and faculty at UCLA and 
across the country. 

S.M.F. 


iored at Library Reception 

scription of the original map and its lively de¬ 
pictions of cannibalism and other interesting 
pastimes. The original, from which the 
photoreduced image was made, is part of Muns¬ 
ter’s great Cosmographia and was lent to the 
Library by Professor Bruman from his own col¬ 
lection. 

Henry Bruman has been a strong supporter 
and friend of the UCLA Library and has helped 
to build its collections since he came here in 
1945. Among UCLA’s strong collections are 
many reflective of his broad interests in Latin 
Americana, cartographical evidence, the history 
of science, the exploration of the American 
West, and the career of Alexander von 
Humboldt. The New York Public Library catalog 
is but the latest evidence of Professor Bruman’s 
devoted help to the UCLA Library. 

A.H. 


UCLA Aids LACMA Display 


Twelve volumes of hand-colored eighteenth 
century botanical prints from the Biomedical 
Library’s History and Special Collections Divi¬ 
sion are currently on display at the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Arts as part of the exhibition, 
“An Elegant Art: Fashion and Fantasy in the 
Eighteenth Century.” The exhibition surveys 
eighteenth century costumes, textiles, and ac¬ 
cessories, and the botanical volumes serve to 
demonstrate how extensively textile designers 
of the time drew inspiration for their patterns 
from illustrated flower books. 


works devoted to various types of flora, many of 
which contained tinted engravings of the 
specimens discussed. Although artists occa¬ 
sionally depicted flowers precisely and accu¬ 
rately, as in the case of the artists employed by 
Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, they also fre¬ 
quently produced illustrations which were styl¬ 
ized. When textile designers drew from these 
latter works, the translations into a different 
medium resulted in even more highly stylized 
renderings, so that the images are today almost 
unidentifiable. 


The eighteenth century witnessed great ad¬ 
vances in botanical research, notably in the 
work of Linnaeus and his followers. These ad¬ 
vances were accompanied by increasing popu¬ 
lar interest in botany and gardening, interest 
reflected in the publication of a large number of 


Because the County Museum’s curatorial staff 
wished to identify, where possible, the flowers 
depicted in the garments they planned to ex¬ 
hibit, they turned to the Biomedical Library and 
to the UCLA academic community for assist¬ 
ance. They drew heavily on the expertise of 
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Mary Schroeder of the Biomedical Library staff 
and her husband, Dr. C.A. Schroeder, a botanist 
and Professor Emeritus of UCLA’s Department 
of Biology; David S. Verity, Senior Museum Sci¬ 
entist at UCLA’s Botanical Garden; and Profes¬ 
sor Emeritus of Biology Vernon T. Stoutemyer. 
Thus, the Museum’s chief researcher on this 
problem, Sandy Rosenbaum (who is also the 
UCLA Art Council’s book Chair for the Art 
Library) was able to determine, in almost all 
cases, what flowers were represented in the tex¬ 
tiles. 


The exhibition, which will be on display 
through May 29, contains some three hundred 
items, and features three dimensional tableaux 
showing scenes of eighteenth century social 
life. The mannequins in these tableaux were 
specially made for the exhibition by Mr. Clare 
Graham of Walt Disney Studios, and are soft and 
flexible to accommodate the postures and cor- 
settings which the fashionable world of the 
eighteenth century required of its aristocratic 
members. 

V.S. 


Student Book Collection Competition 


The presentation of awards for the 35th annual 
Robert B. Campbell Student Book Collection 
Competition will take place at 3:00 p.m. on 
Thursday, April 28, in the Department of Spe¬ 
cial Collections, University Research Library. 
Six prizes totalling $675 will be awarded. This 
year’s panel of judges includes Leon G. Fine, 
Professor of Medicine and Chief, Division of 
Nephrology; Diana M. Thomas, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor in the Graduate School of Library and 


Information Science; and Kitty Maryatt, pro¬ 
prietor of the Two Hands Press and a Los An¬ 
geles book arts design studio. The collections of 
the finalists will be on display immediately after 
the program. For information about entries, 
which must be in by April 11, inquiries may be 
made at the reference desks of any of the campus 
libraries. 

R.S. 


Library Staff in Print and Program 


Ruth B. Gibbs, Associate University Librarian 
(Research & Instructional Services), delivered a 
short speech and served as a member of a panel 
on “Public Service Staff-System Staff Commu¬ 
nication,” part of a conference on “Training 
Users of Online Public Access Catalogs,” spon¬ 
sored by the Council on Library Resources and 
held in San Antonio, Texas, January 12-14, 
1983, in connection with the Midwinter Meet¬ 
ing of the American Library Association. 

Mrs. Gibbs also has been serving as Corre¬ 
sponding Secretary of the UCLA Association of 
Academic Women for the term 1981-1983. 

Joseph Lauer, African Bibliographer, is the 
author of “A Konobo Group in the Ivory Coast 
and Chronology in the Kru Cultural Zone,” 
which appeared in Liberian Studies Journal, 
vol. 8, no. 1 (a 1982 publication with a cover date 
of 1978-79). 


demic Libraries,” a chapter in Priorities for Ac¬ 
ademic Libraries, edited by Thomas J. Galvin 
and Beverly Lynch (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
cl982). The publication is no. 39 in the series 
New Directions in Higher Education. 

Music Librarian Stephen M. Fry is contribut¬ 
ing a new biannual column to Notes, the schol¬ 
arly quarterly of the Music Library Association. 
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thor of “New Expectations from Users of Aca¬ 
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The column will describe and review newly- 
issued journals. Mr. Fry’s first column will ap¬ 
pear in the June issue of Notes, and will cover 
the first numbers of ten new journals. One of 
those he will describe is Music Perception, pub¬ 
lished by the University of California Press, and 
dealing with the perceptional analysis of music 
through computer-directed psychological re¬ 
search. 

Mr. Fry has also recently completed several 
articles for the projected Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music in the United States and four chapters in 
the newly-revised A Basic Music Library: Es¬ 
sential Scores and Books, published jointly by 
the American Library Association and the 
Music Library Association; in addition he 
compiled the UCLA section of a new G.K. Hall 
catalog of the UCLA and UC Berkeley music 
library collections of opera scores. 

Thomas Fry, College Librarian, and Teresa 
Portilla, Reference Librarian in the College Li¬ 
brary, were speakers in a panel discussion on 
“Managing Reference Service,” at a February 15 
meeting of the California Academic Reference 
Librarians Discussion Interest Group of the or¬ 
ganization, California Academic and Research 
Librarians (CARL), a division of the California 
Library Association. Forty-five Southern Cali¬ 


fornia reference librarians attended the meeting 
which was held at the University of Southern 
California. 

Lelde B. Gilman, Collection Development 
Officer, and Martha M. Yee, Assistant Head of 
the Cataloging Division, both in the Biomedical 
Library, have successfully passed the Medical 
Library Association’s certification examination. 
They have thus earned full certification as 
health sciences librarians for the five year pe¬ 
riod November 1982 through October 1987. 

Ronald Anthony Cross, of the Library Photo¬ 
graphic Service is the author of the story “The 
Forever Summer,” which has been published in 
the March 1983 issue of Isaac Asimov’s Science 
Fiction Magazine. 

Hilda Bohem, Public Services Librarian of the 
Department of Special Collections and Curator 
of its historical photograph collections, is the 
author of “Coping With the Negatives in the Los 
Angeles Daily News Morgue.” Her five-page il¬ 
lustrated article on the selection, organization, 
and preservation of a portion of this rich collec¬ 
tion of 200,000 negatives appears in the Fall/ 
Winter 1982 issue ofPicturescope, the Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Picture Division of the Special 
Library Association. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby); Pioneers of Afro-American Achieve¬ 
ment, an exhibition in recognition of Black His¬ 
tory Month (February). On display through 
April 15. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): Rex Whistler, 
1905-1944: Illustrations and Dustjackets. On 
display through April 15. 

In the College Library: (1) Art and Politics, an 
exhibition by the UCLA Honors Collegium. On 
display from April 17-30. (2) Award Winning 
Collections from the 35th Annual Robert B. 
Campbell Student Book Collection Competi¬ 
tion, 1983. On display from May 2-31. 

In the Biomedical Library: The Scientific Jour¬ 
nal: An Exhibit Tracing the Development, 
Growth, Present Impact, and Future of the Sci¬ 


entific Journal. On display through June 17. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Chamber Music of Handel in Early Edi¬ 
tions. On display through April 30. (For hours of 
admittance, please call the Clark Library at (213) 
731-8529). 

In the Law Library: The Writings of Professor of 
Law David Mellinkoff, UCLA Faculty Research 
Lecturer for 1982/83. On display through April 
30. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library and the 
Schoenberg Hall Foyer: New Music at UCLA— 
Its Creation, Its Varied Aesthetics, an exhibition 
in conjunction with the UCLA Graduate Student 
and Faculty Composer Concert Series, featuring 
printed scores, manuscripts, sketches, and 
statements about music to be performed. On 
display through April 30. 
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Clark Library Notes 


Music Librarian Stephen M. Fry was the 
Moderator of a seminar on George Frideric 
Handel’s Chamber Duets, presented at the Wil¬ 
liam Andrews Clark Memorial Library on Sat¬ 
urday, March 12. The morning session brought a 
paper on “Handel’s Italian Duets,” presented by 
J. Merrill Knapp, Emeritus Professor of Music at 
Princeton University. In the afternoon the semi¬ 
nar audience heard a presentation on “Handel’s 
English Duets” by Alfred Mann, Emeritus Pro¬ 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


fessor of Music at Rutgers University and Pro¬ 
fessor of Musicology at the Eastman School of 
Music, University of Rochester. 

On the previous evening, Friday, March 11, 
the Clark Library presented An Evening With 
Henry Temianka, featuring reminiscences on 
“Musical Patronage” by the distinguished 
Southern California conductor. 
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Los Angeles Musical History 



Maestro Bruno Walter and Philip Kahgan at a recording session of the Columbia Symphony Orchestra 
in the 1950’s. 

From the Kahgan Collection 



Philip Kahgan and 
Igor Stravinsky 
in rehearsal, 1960’s. 


From the 

Kahgan Collection 


Gift of Films, Photographs, & Memorabilia 

See Page 26 
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Violist Philip Kahgan Donates Valuable Films and Memorabilia 

to UCLA: Los Angeles Musical History 


Los Angeles musician Philip Kahgan has gen¬ 
erously donated an important and unique col¬ 
lection of music films to the College of Fine Arts, 
along with printed programs, musical memo¬ 
rabilia, letters, and photographs important to 
the history of the Southern California classical 
music scene. Mr. Kahgan’s musical career in Los 
Angeles as a performer, musical director, or¬ 
chestral personnel manager, and concert organ¬ 
izer spans almost seventy years. Last year he 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday with numer¬ 
ous tributes from the hundreds of musicians 
with whom he has contracted for concerts dur¬ 
ing the last half century. 

Philip Kahgan joined the Los Angeles Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra in 1921 and was Associate 
Principal Violist with the orchestra for twenty 
years. He filmed 16mm “home movies” of more 
than thirty renowned conductors and per¬ 
formers during rehearsals at the Hollywood 
Bowl in the late 1930’s. These precious films 
show the greatest conductors in the world at 
work, including Ernest Ansermet, John 
Barbirolli, Eugene Goossens, Otto Klemperer, 
Pierre Monteux, Eugene Ormandy, Frederick 
Stock, Leopold Stokowski, Arturo Toscanini, 
Bruno Walter, and many others. Even Igor 
Stravinsky and Arnold Schoenberg are captured 
on film conducting their own works. The films 
will be housed in the UCLA Film Archive. 


Kahgan was for decades a central figure in the 
musical history of Southern California. He ap¬ 
peared seven times as viola soloist with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra; was Orchestra Con¬ 
tractor for Paramount Studios for forty-eight 
years; assembled the Standard Symphony Hour 
Orchestra for Werner Janssen; built orchestras 
for Stokowski, Walter, and Stravinsky, among 
others; and was Music Director for thirty-seven 
years of the Los Angeles County Natural History 
Museum’s “Museum Concerts.” 

Mr. Kahgan’s gift also included hundreds of 
printed programs of the finest orchestras in the 
Los Angeles area, many objects of memorabilia, 
and thirty-five scrapbooks containing letters, 
programs, photographs, clippings, and similar 
documents relating to his illustrious career. 
These materials will be maintained in the Music 
Library. 

This valuable and important collection will 
be of interest to scholars for its documentation of 
the development of orchestras in the Los An¬ 
geles area, and for the film documentation of the 
performing and conducting techniques of some 
of the world’s finest musicians. The collection 
will stimulate research and inspire developing 
conductors for years to come at UCLA. 

S.M.F. 


Council of Friends of the UCLA Library Meets: 

1983 Officers Elected, Book Purchases Supported 


Retiring President of the Friends Betty 
Rosenberg handed the mythical gavel of office 
to newly-elected President Timothy Steele at 
the first 1983 meeting of the Council of the 
Friends of the UCLA Library, held in the Uni¬ 
versity Research Library on Wednesday after¬ 
noon, April 6. Shortly before, the new Council 
had unanimously approved the slate of 1983 
officers presented by the Nominating Commit¬ 
tee: Timothy Steele, President; Bruce Henstell, 
Vice President; Anita Kaufman, Secretary; and 
Jeff Weber, Treasurer. 

James Cox presented the financial report to 
Council, describing the Friends’ fiscal condi¬ 


tion as good. The following allocations of 
money from Unrestricted Funds to specific 
funds were approved by the Council: 

1. $14,250 (half the costj for the purchase of 
fifty-seven volumes of rare and valuable 
sixteenth-century books in the library of Mile. 
Jacqueline D6v6 of Paris. The University Library 
has been negotiating to obtain this collection for 
sometime after it had been seen by Professor 
Richard Gardner, late of the Graduate School of 
Library & Information Science; Mary Greco, the 
Library’s Western European Bibliographer, and 
Professor Diana Thomas of the Library School. 
Wide-ranging in subject field, with literary and 
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historical works of the period, many of which 
are held in few American libraries, the collec¬ 
tion will greatly strengthen the Library’s hold¬ 
ings of sixteenth-century materials. 

2. $5,000 toward the purchase of the Joseph 
Kelly Vodrey Collection of Robert Gibbings ma¬ 
terial. One of the finest gatherings of Gibbings 
books, illustrations, wood-engravings, draw¬ 
ings and manuscripts in public or private hands, 
this is an archive of great importance to scholars 
of printing history and those interested in the 
history and development of twentieth century 
wood-engraving and book illustration. Acqui¬ 
sition of this collection would provide an out¬ 
standing complement to the great Eric Gill col¬ 
lection in the William Andrews Clark Memorial 
Library, as Gibbings was for nine years (1924- 
1933) director of the Golden Cockerel Press and 
worked closely with Gill in designing and pro¬ 
ducing some of the outstanding press books of 
this century. Fund raising for the balance of the 
cost of the collection is continuing. 

3. $5,000 to the University Librarian’s Discre¬ 
tionary Fund, for book purchases of opportunity 
and to cover certain administrative and clerical 
costs for Friends activities. 

4. $5,000 to three Friends funds for use by the 
Department of Special Collections to augment 
existing strong collections: The Californiana 


Fund ($1,000), the Early Children’s Book Fund 
($2,000), and the 19th Century English Fiction 
Fund ($2,000). These allocations are tradi¬ 
tionally made annually by the Friends Council. 

Joan Perkal presented an enthusiastic prog¬ 
ress report on planning for the forthcoming 
UCLA Antiquarian Book Fair, sponsored by the 
Friends, to be held on October 22-23 in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Ackerman Student Union 
at UCLA (see article on pg. 30). 

Other items of business included a report by 
University Librarian Shank on plans for the 
UCLA Library’s 5 millionth volume celebration, 
to be cosponsored by the Chancellor, the Uni¬ 
versity Library, and the Friends and held on 
May 21 (see article on pg. 30). 

The current members of the Council of the 
Friends of the UCLA Library, with their terms of 
office, are: 1981-1983 members: Mrs. Agnes 
Dawson, Dr. Robert Moes, Mrs. Joan Palevsky, 
Mrs. Gray Johnson Poole, Mrs. Jean Roshall, and 
Jeff Weber; 1982-1984 members: Ms. Ruth Mel- 
linkoff, Elliott Morgan, Mrs. Margaret Rector, 
Ms. Betty Rosenberg, Ms. Carolyn See, and 
Timothy Steele; 1983-1985 members: James S. 
Hartzell, Bruce Henstell, Ms. Anita Kaufman, 
Mrs. Sarah Jane Paxton, Loren Rothschild, and 
Robert Vosper. 

J.R.C. 


Roberta Nixon: The Library’s “Utility Fielder,” 

Generalist Supreme, & Renaissance - Woman Extraordinaire 


Roberta Nixon, Head of the Library Task 
Force, retired on January 31, 1983, closing a 
career of more than thirty-six years of service to 
the UCLA Library, its users, staff, friends, and 
colleagues. That simple sentence, impressive as 
it may sound, does not begin to describe Roberta 
to readers who may not have known her (it is 
hard to imagine that there are such) and to de¬ 
scribe what she meant to and did for the UCLA 
Library since 1946. 

A collaboration seemed to be in order to say a 
few words about RN, now that she can’t talk 
back. I have known Roberta for nearly twenty- 
nine of those thirty-six years and, yet, it is not 
easy to describe her and her accomplishments 
here. In fact, it is probably impossible. We de¬ 
cided to wait until she was gone to publish this. 


Being a quiet and self-effacing person who es¬ 
chewed the obligatory farewell bash, she 
wouldn’t have been at all happy had this ap¬ 
peared while she was on the scene. But appear it 
must! 

One can list her job assignments and some of 
her important special assignments over those 
many years, and that is important to do for the 
historical record, but it doesn’t begin to tell 
about her and her part in the era which her 
retirement gift memory album called the “Nixon 
Years.” Her career here was many-faceted and 
she made her impact on the UCLA Library, its 
users and friends, and her colleagues here in a 
variety of quiet yet forceful ways. One of the best 
ways to describe Roberta is to say that if she had 
been a baseball player she would doubtless have 
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been the most valuable of team members, known 
in the profession as a “utility fielder”—one able 
to play most if not all of the seven infield and 
outfield positions extremely well. In her unas¬ 
suming way, she left her mark on this library 
and upon her friends and colleagues over these 
years as a true generalist, rare indeed today— 
and played a central role in the establishment 
and nurturing of that indefinable substance 
known as the UCLA Library tradition. 

An early member of the UCLA family, she 
earned her Bachelor of Arts degree here in 1943 
after two years at the San Francisco College for 
Women, and went on to obtain her library de¬ 
gree from the University of Southern California 
in 1944. After two years as a Reference and Cata¬ 
loging Librarian at the Sacramento City Library 
from 1944 to 1946, she joined the UCLA Library 
staff in August of that year as a cataloged 

Three years later, in 1949, she was appointed 
Bindery Librarian, to head the Library’s Bindery 
Section in the Acquisitions Department. She 
held that position for more than thirteen years 
and, although she went on to greater things, it is 
the role in which many of us remember her 
best—surrounded by colored bindery slips and 
books and keeping things organized, on an even 
keel, and moving ahead, in spite of all 
tribulations—including her discovery that one 
of her bindery assistants was color-blind (quar¬ 
ter binds had become full binds, and vice-versa). 

In 1962, “generalist” Nixon was looked to 
again and was asked to take over as Head of the 
Gifts & Exchange Section, a post she held until 
May 1964, when she was appointed Assistant 
Head of the Acquisitions Department. 

In July of 1969 she again answered the call for 
her flexible talents, this time to her final and 
most productive role as a UCLA librarian, to 
head the Library Task Force, a new unit created 
a year earlier as an innovative and flexible re¬ 
sponse to mounting processing backlogs and 
costs. Roberta’s varied experiences in catalog¬ 
ing, bindery, and acquisitions work would serve 
her extremely well in this, her last assignment. 
A unique organizational concept in libraries, a 
small, skilled, flexible unit, responsive to the 
changing needs of the Library and to staffing 
shortages, the Task Force blossomed under 
Roberta’s energetic direction. The Nixon char¬ 


acteristics of imagination, flexibility, and ability 
to act quickly and effectively have left their 
marks on the Library in many areas, but perhaps 
nowhere more forcefully than in the Task Force. 
The extent to which she pulled the unit together 
into a vigorous, mission-oriented and effective 
mechanism which now operates in the public 
service as well as the technical service area, 
stands as a tribute to her capabilities as an organ¬ 
izer and manager. 

The impetus for the present Catalog Informa¬ 
tion Service grew out of a pilot project Roberta 
started with the Task Force in 1974 to assist 
library users who found themselves lost within 
the monolithic walls of the Research Library’s 
card catalog. This project provided an excellent 
example of the creative contribution of the Task 
Force to library service. Under Roberta’s leader¬ 
ship the Card Catalog Information Service was 
developed, evaluated, and recommended for 
implementation, and in September 1974 was 
taken over and has been further developed by 
the Reference Department. The rest is history as 
the CIS has become a permanent and highly 
visible part of the UCLA Library scene. 

Roberta Nixon’s contributions to UCLA, its 
library, and its community, however, far tran¬ 
scended the boundaries of her day-to-day job 
assignments, and suggest the catholic nature of 
her interests and the generosity of her service. 
Thus she will be remembered in a number of 
ways by staff, patrons, and friends of the UCLA 
Library. She served on numerous committees, 
and particularly gave unstintingly of herself 
creatively for many years in the work of the 
Library Exhibitions Committee, serving twice as 
its Chair. 

Roberta is above all a bookish person, and a 
fine printer of the old school of the hand press. 
In the 1960’s she founded and operated with 
former UCLA Library staff member Margaret 
Gustafson the Magpie Press. Roberta had been a 
student of the late great Saul Marks in his print¬ 
ing classes at U.S.C., and she and Margaret pro¬ 
duced numerous finely-printed limited editions 
at their press. Her creative talents also included 
cartoons in UCLA Librarian and the graphic 
print which graced the Administrative Confer¬ 
ence Room for many years. In retirement she 
continues among books, working part-time at 
Dawson’s Bookshop. 
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Members of the Friends of the UCLA Library 
will recall with special affection and gratitude 
her enthusiastic hard work over many years in 
the coordination of countless Friends functions. 
Administrators and co-workers alike have ap¬ 
preciated her practical intelligence, innate good 
sense, humor, and forthrightness. Her accom¬ 
plishments all had the ring of practicality and 
direct action. In the complimentary words of a 
colleague, “she cuts through red tape and is an 
implacable foe of bureaucratic obstructionism.” 

When Roberta came to the UCLA Library in 
1946 it housed little more than 500,000 vol¬ 
umes. When she left it was getting ready to cele¬ 
brate the acquisition of its five millionth. Her 
service thus extended over the most dynamic 
era in our library’s history. While a superb link 
with the past, Roberta was constantly in the 


The New UCLA Microfiche 

The UCLA Library provides bibliographic ac¬ 
cess for Library users to its collections in three 
interrelated forms: card catalogs, microfiche 
listings, and a computer data base, the latter 
available to users through public access termi¬ 
nals in various locations throughout the library 
system, and to faculty and others with office and 
home terminals and Office of Academic Com¬ 
puting accounts. 

In this issue of UCLA Librarian we are giving 
special attention to the microfiche listings regu¬ 
larly produced by the Library from its online 
library information system, ORION. These list¬ 
ings, containing the same information as may be 
found in the ORION computer data base, have 
been considerably improved and expanded 
since the introduction of the ORION system to 
the public in the Fall of 1982. A new microfiche 
list, arranged by subject, UCLA Catalog Sup¬ 
plement: Subjects, has joined UCLA Catalog 
Supplement: Name/Title and UCLA Serials to 
provide users with additional access to ORION 
records. 

In each list bibliographic information for an 
item is presented first, followed by the name or 
names of libraries at UCLA which house the 
item, the call number of cataloged items, or a 
status report for items on order or not yet cata¬ 
loged. Information about which volumes of 


forefront of service to the present and the future 
in a changing library environment, because she 
herself was an instrument of change. 

Characteristic of her informality, Roberta did 
not want a retirement party. However, during 
the last few days of January she could be seen 
proudly showing off THE UCLA LIBRARY: The 
Nixon Years, 1946-1983 to the many staff mem¬ 
bers who stopped by to wish her well. This 
handsome volume, compiled by the Task Force, 
is a collection of over 100 letters and reminis¬ 
cences that were contributed by Roberta’s col¬ 
leagues who worked with her over the years and 
is representative of the respect and affection 
they feel for her. 

J.R.C. 

S.S. 

L.L. 


Catalogs: A Brief Description 

multi-part titles are available, and notes which 
affect the use of the material (e.g., “Shelved in 
Reference”) are provided. Full bibliographic in¬ 
formation and holdings information are given at 
each access point, with the main access point 
italicized, whether it is the author or title. 

UCLA Catalog Supplement: Name/Title 

This list includes bibliographic information 
for most material cataloged by the UCLA Lib¬ 
rary since 1977, almost all current serials, and 
some serials which are no longer published. In 
addition, information about material on order or 
in processing is included. For materials which 
have not yet been cataloged, main author and 
title information is provided. Cataloged mate¬ 
rials are listed under all author names, titles, 
and series. Subject entries about people and 
their works, or about institutions (for example, 
Shakespeare, William; Shakespeare, William. 
Hamlet; or United States. Dept, of State) may be 
found in this list. For topical and geographic 
subject headings, users should refer to the 
UCLA Catalog Supplement: Subjects micro¬ 
fiche, described below. Although serial hold¬ 
ings are provided in the Name/Title list, users 
should refer to the UCLA Serials microfiche 
(described below) for more current holdings in¬ 
formation. 

The new Name /Title listing contains approx- 
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imately 535,000 records (compared with 
160,000 records previously), appearing on 509 
microfiche. These microfiche are produced at a 
reduction ratio of 48 x and formatted into 28 
columns per fiche for ease of use. UCLA Catalog 
Supplement: Name/Title will be updated and 
issued quarterly and it is projected that approx¬ 
imately 75,000 records will be added to the list 
annually. 

UCLA Catalog Supplement: Subjects 

This is a totally new product which will also 
be updated and issued quarterly. The first proto¬ 
type issue contains 254 microfiche, and in¬ 
cludes topical and geographic subject headings 
assigned to cataloged material, such as 
Communications—Economic aspects; Hiking— 
Hawaii; or United States-Description and 
travel. Subject headings are drawn from two 
standard authority lists, that of the Library of 
Congress (LC) and that of the National Library of 
Medicine (NLM). 

UCLA Serials 

This list includes almost all current serials 
and some serials which are no longer published. 
Records for these serials are also found in the 
UCLA Catalog Supplement: Name/Title and 
in the UCLA Catalog Supplement: Subjects 


microfiche. This new Serials List, containing 
59 microfiche rather than 19, appears in ex¬ 
panded format, and includes detailed holdings 
information, shelving locations, and access 
under variant title, series, and other possible 
access points. The expanded list displays rec¬ 
ords in the same format as the Name/Title and 
Subjects listings. 

UCLA Serials is updated and issued monthly 
(10 issues/year, excluding December and Au¬ 
gust) and will include detailed holdings infor¬ 
mation for approximately 55,000 current serial 
titles received by the UCLA Libraries and 10,000 
titles which are no longer currently published. 

Direct Use or Subscription. Microfiche 
readers for use in consulting these lists are 
available in public service areas throughout the 
library system. In addition, individual users and 
institutions may subscribe to any of the UCLA 
microfiche products. Those interested in sub¬ 
scription information should write or call: 
ORION User Services Office, University Re¬ 
search Library, UCLA, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles, CA 90024 (825-7557). 


UCLA Library’s Five Millionth Volume Celebration 


The UCLA Library will observe the acquisition 
of its 5 millionth volume with a reception, box 
dinner, and program sponsored by Chancellor 
Charles E. Young, the University Library, and 
the Friends of the UCLA Library. The event will 
take place on Saturday evening, May 21, at the 
University Research Library, beginning with a 
reception at 6:00 p.m. 

The evening will also observe the Library’s 


current exhibitions: The Edgeworths of 
Edgeworthstown: Maria, Richard, & Their Cir¬ 
cle, and The Edgeworth Library: A Family & Its 
Books. Following the presentation of the 5 mil¬ 
lionth volume and the dinner, Donald K. 
Adams, Professor of English at Occidental Col¬ 
lege, will speak on the many interests and activ¬ 
ities of the many Edgeworths. 

J.R.C. 


4th UCLA Antiquarian Book Fair: Volunteers Needed 


Planning is now underway for the 4th UCLA 
Antiquarian Book Fair, sponsored by the 
Friends of the UCLA Library. A prime fund¬ 
raising activity for the Friends, this extremely 
popular event, which attracted forty-seven anti¬ 
quarian booksellers and heavy crowds in 1981, 
will be held on Saturday, October 22, and Sun¬ 
day, October 23, 1983. This year’s Fair, with all 
of the booths already reserved, will feature 
fifty-three dealers and once again will be held in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Ackerman Student 
Union on the UCLA campus. 


Volunteers are needed again this year to help 
sell admission tickets, check articles, and host 
the Friends’ Booth during the two days of the 
Fair. Members of the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary and others are urged to look ahead and 
make plans. If you can help with any of these 
activities anytime between 11:00 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. on either or both days, please call 825-1201 
and leave your name with James Davis in the 
Library Administrative Office. 

J.P. 
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Dean Harvey Perloff to Be Honored: 

Architecture & Urban Planning Exhibitions 


The Architecture & Urban Planning Library 
will be participating in a three-day celebration 
featuring programs, talks, and exhibitions at the 
Graduate School of Architecture & Urban Plan¬ 
ning on May 19-21, honoring Dean Harvey S. 
Perloff and his fifteen years as Dean of the 
School. 

An exhibition in two glass cases in the School 
on Dean Perloff’s career spanning forty years 
will feature his books and articles, photographs, 
and other memorabilia from his life and service 
in government, education, and the community. 

The two-story gallery space in the School will 


display an exhibition mounted by architectural 
firms headed by alumni of the School. It will 
include projects designed by these alumni. In 
addition, the Urban Innovations Group, the 
School’s practice arm and bridge between pure 
academic pursuits and professional practice, 
will display some of its projects on the main 
floor of the building. 

The Architecture & Urban Planning Library 
will feature an exhibition of the collection of 
rare books given to the School by the Library of 
Architecture and Allied Arts of Los Angeles. 

J.G. 


Biomedical Library Serials Holdings List Available 


The Biomedical Library has announced the 
availability of the 1983 edition of its Serials 
Holdings List. The list, which sells for $19.00 
per copy, contains nearly 17,000 serial titles 
owned by the Biomedical Library, of which 
6,943 were being currently received and 232 
were on order as of January, 1983. A 
separately-paged title index to serials listed 
under names of corporate bodies is also in¬ 
cluded following the main listing. Copies of the 


list may be ordered from: Serials Holdings List, 
Administrative Office, Biomedical Library, Cen¬ 
ter for the Health Sciences, University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Los Angeles, CA 90024. 

All orders must be prepaid. Checks should be 
made payable to the Regents of the University of 
California (California purchasers please add 
6Vz% sales tax). 

D.S. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): The Edgeworth Library: A Family and 
Its Books. On display through July 15. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
community, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, and other friends of the University by 
the Administrative Office, University of 
California Library, Los Angeles 90024. 

Editor 

James R. Cox 

Contributors to this issue 
Stephen M. Fry James R. Cox 
Suzanne Shellaby Lorelyn Lewis 
Debra Shade Joan Perkal 
Jon Greene Russell Shank 


In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): (1) The 

Edgeworths of Edgeworthstown: Maria, 
Richard, Their Circle. On display through July 
15. (2) Children’s Book Illustrations by Ninon 
MacKnight Smith. On display through May 31. 

In the College Library: Award Winning Collec¬ 
tions from the 35th Annual Robert B. Campbell 
Student Book Collection Competition, 1983. On 
display through May 31. 

In the Architecture & Urban Planning Library: 

Rare Books from the Library of Architecture and 
Allied Arts of Los Angeles, an exhibition in 
honor of Harvey S. Perloff in recognition of his 
fifteen years as Dean of the Graduate School of 
Architecture & Urban Planning. On display 
through June 15. 
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In the Biomedical Library: The Scientific Jour¬ 
nal: An Exhibit Tracing the Development, 
Growth, Present Impact, and Future of the Sci¬ 
entific Journal. On display through June 17. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Henry Fielding in His Time and Ours. On 
display from May 14 through July 15. (For hours 


of admittance, please call the Clark Library at 
(213) 731-8529). 

In the Law Library: The Writings of Professor of 
Law David Mellinkoff, UCLA Faculty Research 
Lecturer for 1982/83. On display through May 
31. 


The Last Word 


The number of students and faculty members 
at UCLA hasn’t changed much in the past few 
years. The rate of publishing in fields they want 
to study, however, is relentlessly rising. The 
University Library is truly caught in the won¬ 
derland game of running as hard as it can just to 
keep up. Soon we will add our five millionth 
volume. The trouble is that the campus libraries 
can hold only about three million! 

Most likely we could discard some of the ma¬ 
terial we house—extra copies of older mono¬ 
graphs or some of the books and journals in 
subjects in which we are only slightly interested 
and which are covered by other campuses of the 
University. This wouldn’t make much of a dent 
in our collections, however. And there is a 
“catch 22”; we haven’t enough staff to change 
the catalog to eliminate the records of all of the 
materials we might discard. (Someday, when all 
of the cataloging records are stored in a com¬ 
puter, we might be able merely to push a button 
to evaporate the record of discarded books. But 
we can’t wait.) 

Anyway, one of the characteristics which 
distinguishes a research library from all of the 
rest is its ability to organize and house older and 
more esoteric materials which record our peers’ 
thoughts. University libraries are the extension 
of the capacity of the mind to know it all. So 
what do we do? 

Patrons’ borrowing propensities do help. Per¬ 
haps as many as one-half million items from our 
collections are on their shelves. Still, many of 
the Library’s shelves are packed from end to 
end. Therein lies a problem—we can’t find room 
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to insert 60,000 new volumes every year into 
this package. The next logical step? We long ago 
began to move selected items to a remote loca¬ 
tion. We have the equivalent of about one-half 
million volumes shelved in a warehouse about 
twenty minutes from campus. Soon the Univer¬ 
sity will build a remote shelving facility for all of 
the Southern campuses on the edge of the UCLA 
campus. But again, we can’t wait. 

We are about to select another group of about 
200,000 volumes to move to our warehouse lo¬ 
cation. Properly done, with an adequate bibliog¬ 
raphical and physical location and delivery sys¬ 
tem, this will allow us to continue to be all that a 
great research library should be. And this we 
intend to be. Along with the opportunity for 
user interaction with us as we make the selec¬ 
tion of materials for remote shelving, future is¬ 
sues of UCLA Librarian and other kinds of pub¬ 
licity will describe this process further. 

Even if we were to pave the entire campus 
with library stacks, users would find portions of 
the collections they want somewhere other than 
where they are at the moment. In a library with 
m an y branches such as we have at UCLA this 
should not be considered extraordinary. Fur¬ 
thermore, many of our scholars travel to foreign 
lands to get at great library collections. Maybe 
what we need is a sidewalk cafe alongside of our 
warehouse! 

******* 

A recent Smithsonian magazine article de¬ 
scribed magnificent cave paintings in Western 
Europe as the start of an information explosion. 
What we probably need is a stalactite. 

R.S. 
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Leonardo’s Landscapes, Plants, and Water Studies 


“Star of Bethlehem” (16 recto ) [198 x 160 mm.], red chalk and pen and ink. The 
best-known of Leonardo’s plant studies, done for Leda, a series of studies on Leda 
and the swan (ca. 1506-1508). 

See Pages 34-36 
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The Landscapes, Plants, and Water Studies of Leonardo da Vinci: 
The Pedretti Edition of the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle 


[This is the second in a series of reports on the 
monumental edition being prepared by UCLA’s 
Professor Carlo Pedretti of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
works held in the Royal Collection at Windsor 
Castle. In the March, 1983, issue of UCLA Librar¬ 
ian Art Librarian Joyce P. Ludmer described the 
Keele-Pedretti edition of Leonardo’s Anatomi¬ 
cal Studies. In this issue, she reviews the first 
volume (Landscapes, Plants, and Water Stud¬ 
ies) of a systematic edition of Leonardo’s re¬ 
maining drawings and manuscript pages in the 
Windsor Collection.] 

The stalk of a lily (Lilium candidum) drawn 
with scientific accuracy in delicate color; red 
chalk studies of dolomitic mountain ranges; a 
copse of birch trees filtered by sunlight; recog¬ 
nizable views of the River Adda in Lombardy; 
turbulent deluge scenes; symbolic figures to 
haunt and allegories to mystify us—all are 
found in the works by Leonardo da Vinci held in 
the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle. By es¬ 
tablishing the chronology for each sheet, Profes¬ 
sor Carlo Pedretti has made it possible to present 
these studies together for the first time as an 
entire corpus fitted into Leonardo’s oeuvre. 

Pedretti uses one fundamental principle to 
determine his overall plan in this series as he 
did in his recent landmark corpus of Leonardo’s 
anatomical studies: “. . . the reader is first ex¬ 
posed to the visual impact of the facsimilies and 
is then guided through the intricate problems of 
chronology, which are presented both in the 
individual catalogue entries and in the intro¬ 
ductory notes to the categories that make up the 
material in each group. This should contribute 
to a better understanding of the development of 
Leonardo’s style during a period of about forty 
years, from ca. 1478 to ca. 1518, and so help to 
reveal the unfolding of his thought in a coherent 
and more meaningful way.” (Pedretti, Land¬ 
scapes, 1982, 10). 

When Professor Pedretti finished the Anatom¬ 
ical Corpus, he turned his attention to a “sys¬ 
tematic edition” of the remaining Leonardo 
drawings and manuscript pages held at 
Windsor Castle. These works fall into four dis¬ 
tinct categories, each to be published as a sepa¬ 
rate catalogue raisonnd in the four-volume se¬ 
ries edited by Pedretti, entitled The Drawings 


and Miscellaneous Papers of Leonardo da Vinci 
in the Collection of Her Majesty the Queen at 
Windsor Castle. The first volume of this seminal 
series, Leonardo da Vinci: Landscapes, Plants, 
and Water Studies (published by Johnson Re¬ 
print Company, Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich in 
Octobef 1982) was recently added to the Elmer 
Belt Library of Vinciana in the UCLA Art Li¬ 
brary. 

The text volume and seventy loose folio plates 
of these carefully restored and photographed 
sheets are divided into several groupings of 
exhuberant, detailed observations of natural 
phenomena. Leonardo sustained a keen interest 
in nature throughout his life; favorite themes 
recur often in his work, and Pedretti finds it 
appropriate that the last drawing on Plate 70 
echoes a cloud formation found on the first sheet 
sketched thirty years earlier. 

Pedretti singles out the “theme sheet” (ca. 
1489-1490) as the first plate because it is one 
sheet that displays “Leonardo’s analytical pow¬ 
ers and thoughtful wandering of his fan¬ 
tasy . . . ;” it depicts the “full range of his scien¬ 
tific curiosity and exhilarating artistic whim” 
and reveals many of the Artist’s interests. (Ped¬ 
retti, Landscapes, 21). 

The first grouping of the Landscapes, Plants 
and Water Studies focuses on the Early Studies 
done in the late 1470s and 1480s. These exam¬ 
ples of “molti fiori ritratti di naturale,” as 
Leonardo himself recorded in his list of works 
(ca. 1482), are reflected in his early paintings: 
the two Annunciations, the portrait of Ginevra 
Benci, and the unfinished Adoration of the 
Magi, for example, are carpeted with flowers or 
surrounded by landscapes and vegetation that 
recall these studies. 

The next grouping, his Narrative Landscapes 
(ca. 1495 to 1500 and later), are done almost 
completely in red chalk and have the character 
of book illustrations, a trait to note since these 
drawings date close to the time of Leonardo’s 
fanciful storytelling. One tale Leonardo re¬ 
counted told the adventure of the terrifying 
giant born on Mt. Atlas; another described his 
fantastic voyage to the Orient in letters written 
with such realistic detail that modern art histo- 
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rians were convinced Leonardo had actually 
travelled to the East. These narrative landscapes 
also recall the background of his second version 
of the Virgin of the Rocks and the elusive 
Madonna of the Yarnwinder. 


$ 



“The Pointing Lady” (55 recto) [210 x 135 mm.], brown and black 
chalk, a Leonardo drawing already famous in the sixteenth century. 


The later Black Chalk Studies of mountain 
ranges (ca. 1506-1508 and ca. 1510-1515) have a 
geologic character and progress from sketches 
of basaltic ranges clouded by steamy water jets 
to scenes of exploding peaks. Some sheets are 
highly realistic; others become quite decorative 
and theatrical; and a number of drawings reflect 
the historic fact that earthquakes occurred in 
Emilia and Romagna in 1504-1505, in the Ven- 
eto in 1509 and 1511 to 1523, and in Bellinzona 
in 1513 and 1515. Leonardo recorded the 
Bellinzona quake in verbal as well as visual 
notes. 

Ten Plant Studies, some of them related to the 
Leda series of paintings (ca. 1506-1508 and ca. 
1513-1514) are finely drawn, accurate botanical 
illustrations. These studies include the well- 
known “Star of Bethlehem” and may also relate 


to an herbal project that Leonardo is believed to 
have drawn during his later years, following in 
the Lombard tradition of herbal pattern books 
(Pedretti, Landscapes, 61-62). 

Several related studio copies done by his pu¬ 
pils (ca. 1505 and later) also form part of this 
corpus. The delicate red-chalk drawing, proba¬ 
bly sketched by Cesare da Sesto, shows the roof¬ 
tops of Amboise as seen from Leonardo’s bed¬ 
room window at Clos-Luce. 

Leonardo’s Red on Red drawings, done in 
1511, shimmer in red chalk with touches of 
white on paper prepared with red ground. Some 
drawings depict actual fires started by the re¬ 
treating Swiss troops at Desio, and others illus¬ 
trate texts in Leonardo’s Treatise on Painting. 

The groupings of Water Studies (ca. 1509 and 
ca. 1513), reproduced in color for the first time 
in this edition, are forerunners of the Deluge 
Series. Here we see Leonardo’s interest in the 
movement of water, swirling around wood 
boards of different sizes, curling through round 
and square holes, splashing from tier to tier. 
These drawings may also reflect Leonardo’s in¬ 
terest in LeonBattista Alberti’s de nave, a now- 
lost study on water and navigation. 

Leonardo’s visit to the Melzi Family villa at 
Vaprio, situated on the right bank of the Adda 
River, twenty miles east of Milan, resulted in his 
Adda River series. These studies reflect his work 
on the Adda Canalization project. Kenneth 
Clark found the Adda River Series drawing on 
Plate 51 to be “the most exquisite of all Leonar¬ 
do’s landscapes, drawn with an oriental free¬ 
dom of composition . . .” (quoted by Pedretti in 
Landscapes, 112), to which Pedretti adds: 
‘‘True, the inessential is obliterated so that vi¬ 
sion begins and ends as balance, not logic, 
demands; yet what is seen is not merely sug¬ 
gested, but is fully described in minute detail— 
as with a telephoto lens that would fail in its 
purpose if it were not in sharp focus.” The ferry 
depicted in this drawing still exists, hauling 
back and forth on ropes between the towns of 
Vaprio and Canonica di Vaprio, just as it did in 
Leonardo’s day. 

The Adda River Series leads naturally to the 
last group of drawings: the Symbolic Land¬ 
scapes and Deluges (ca. 1513-1515 and later). 
From political allegories to the enigmatic 
“Pointing Lady” to the depiction of increasingly 
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violent storms, “the sequence here,” Pedretti 
tells us, “is not meant to restore the one in¬ 
tended by Leonardo, but the reasons for adopt¬ 
ing it are easy to grasp . . . ; each of the eleven 
drawings in the Deluge Series can be taken to 
represent a particular moment in the unfolding 
of a natural event, at the centre of which is the 
terrifying sight of a mountain collapsing over a 
whole town (60 recto). It is as if Leonardo were 
recording the event cinematographically, zoom¬ 
ing in and out with his camera.” (Pedretti, Land¬ 
scapes, 118). Leandro Alberti’s contemporary 
written account of the Bellinzona earthquake in 
1513, vividly describes this actual scene. 

And yet, we sense that the corpus of Land¬ 
scapes, Plants, and Water Studies reveals much 
more than illustrations of natural phenomena. 
Playing on this theme, Pedretti concludes this 
landmark work with his own tour de force (pp. 
113-120). He evokes Leonardo’s allegories and 
apocalyptic visions; quotes contemporary 
literary accounts; touches on the Renaissance 
delight in riddles; and leaves us with striking 


Note: All illustrations are reproduced from the Pedretti edition of Leonardo da Vinci: Landscapes, Plants, and Water Studies. 


Andrew Harlis Horn, 1914-1983 

It is with profound sorrow that we report the death on May 25, 1983, of Andrew H. Horn, 
Professor and Dean Emeritus of UCLA’s Graduate School of Library & Information Science. 

Andy Horn was truly a UCLA person, having obtained his Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees and 
the Doctorate in History on this campus; he earned his Bachelor of Library Science degree at the 
School of Librarianship at Berkeley. A member of the library staff at UCLA from 1948-1954, he 
served as Assistant Head and Head of the Department of Special Collections, as University 
Archivist, Assistant University Librarian, and from 1952-1954 as Associate University Librarian. 
In 1954 he became University Librarian and Professor of Librarianship at the University of North 
Carolina, returning to Southern California in 1957 to serve as College Librarian of Occidental 
College. In 1959 he joined Lawrence Clark Powell in the new UCLA School of Library Service, 
where he taught for nineteen years. He was Dean of the School from 1966 to 1974 and retired in 
1978. He continued to teach printing in the School until last year. 

A public memorial tribute to Dean Horn will take place at 5:00 p.m. on Thursday, June 23, in 
Dickson Hall 2160 on the UCLA campus. 

Contributions may be made to the Andrew H. Horn Memorial Fund in the Graduate School of 
Library & Information Science, to be used for purposes consistent with Dean Horn’s educational 
philosophy. Checks payable to the Regents of the University of California should be directed to 
the School. 

A more complete tribute to Dean Horn will appear in the next issue of UCLA Librarian. 

J.R.C. 



Study of a spray of a cranberry plant (21 recto) [144 x 143 mm.], red 
chalk with touches of white on red prepared paper. 


new resources to ponder the haunting visions 
created by the enigmatic Leonardo da Vinci. 

J.P.L. 
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1983 Campbell Contest: Student Book Collectors Honored 


Student collections about Darwin, the 
Japanese-American experience, and “The 
Shadow” were among those honored in UCLA’s 
35th Annual Robert B. Campbell Book Collec¬ 
tion Competition. Sixty people attended this 
year’s award ceremonies, presided over by Uni¬ 
versity Librarian Russell Shank in the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections on April 28. Dr. 
Shank spoke about the history of the Campbell 
Competition and then introduced Robert and 
Blanche Campbell, the founding sponsors of the 
competition and longtime friends of the UCLA 
community. Founding their first bookstore near 
the Vermont Avenue campus in 1924, and then 
moving to Westwood in 1929, the Campbells 
continued to serve the book needs of UCLA 
scholars until their retirement in 1974. 

The several donors who contributed the $675 
for this year’s awards were introduced by Dr. 
Shank: the Campbells; Timothy Steele, Presi¬ 
dent of the Friends of the UCLA Library; How¬ 
ard Karno, Chairman of the Southern California 
Chapter of the Antiquarian Booksellers’ Asso¬ 
ciation of America; Lucy Seifert, President of the 
Library Staff Association; and Thomas Fry for 
the College Library Staff. 

Professor Leon G. Fine, Chief of the Division 
of Nephrology at the Center for the Health Sci¬ 
ences, and one of this year’s competition judges, 
was the featured speaker. In his capacity as a 
“humble country doctor,” Dr. Fine traced the 
etiology of an increasingly prevalent disease, 
bibliomania. Detailing the easily-recognized 
symptoms and describing the progressive na¬ 
ture of the problem, he reported that as yet, no 
cure has been found. Current practice calls for 
treatment to be directed at helping the patient 
live comfortably with the malady. Several per¬ 
sons in the audience, obviously suffering ad¬ 
vanced stages of this condition, nodded in rec¬ 
ognition and affirmation of their plight. 

In addition to Professor Fine, the other judges 
for the competition were Diana Thomas, Asso¬ 
ciate Professor in the Graduate School of Library 
and Information Science; and Kitty Maryatt, 
Proprietor of Two Hands Press and of a Los 
Angeles book arts design studio. They pre¬ 
sented to each of the finalists a copy of James 
Moran’s Printing Presses: History and Devel- 



Judges Thomas, Fine, and Maryatt deliberating over the 1983 en¬ 
tries. Photo by Julie Kwan 


opment from the Fifteenth Century to Modern 
Times, donated by the publishers, the Univer¬ 
sity of California Press, Berkeley. Then they pre¬ 
sented four $150 awards, two for undergradu¬ 
ates and two for graduates, as well as two special 
awards. 


The undergraduate recipients were Alex Klaf- 
ter, a Mathematics major, for his collection “The 
Weed of Crime Bears Bitter Fruit,” a selection of 
pulp novels whose hero is that famous ’30’s 
crime fighter, “The Shadow;” and Phillip Bevis, 
a History major, who submitted his collection, 
“50 Fine and Rare Books.” The graduate recipi¬ 
ents were Adam Perkal (History) for “The 
Literature of American Philately;” and Gordon 
Honda (Public Health, Epidemiology) for “The 
Works of Yoshiko Uchida,” an author of chil¬ 
dren’s books, Japanese folktales, and novels of 
the Japanese-American experience. 

Two special awards were given again this 
year. A prize of $50, sponsored annually by the 
Library Staff Association, was given to Marc 
Hauser, a major in Biological Anthropology, for 
his collection, “Darwin and the Evolution of a 
Scientific Revolution.” Jeffrey Svoboda, a dou¬ 
ble major in Physics and English, received the 
$25 award sponsored by the Staff of the College 
Library for an undergraduate, for his collection 
on “The Stochastic Man: The Science Fiction of 
Robert Silverberg.” 

Following the awards ceremony the winning 
collections were exhibited in the College Li¬ 
brary for the month of May. 


R.S. 
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American Library Association Meets in Los Angeles: 

UCLA Hosts Several Meetings 


The 102nd Annual Conference of the Ameri¬ 
can Library Association will meet in Los An¬ 
geles from June 25-30, 1983, with the 
Bonaventure Hotel acting as the headquarters 
hotel. Major meetings and other events will take 
place in the Los Angeles Convention Center, 
supplemented by hotel meeting rooms in the 
downtown area and in other locations. 

With this major library conference meeting in 
Los Angeles for the first time since 1953, a num¬ 
ber of post-conferences, meetings, and other 
events in connection with it will be held on the 
UCLA campus. 

Tuesday, June 28, will be “UCLA Day,” when 
conference attendees can take advantage of 
guided tours of the University Research Library 
and demonstrations of ORION, the Library’s 
online information system, as well as self- 
directed exploration of UCLA’s eighteen cam¬ 
pus libraries and the Sculpture Garden. 

The 24th ACRL Rare Rooks & Manuscripts 
Postconference, in a program organized by 
Clark Librarian Thomas F. Wright in his role as 
Program Chair, will explore the theme “The En¬ 
emies of Books Revisited: Rare-Book Librarians 
and Their Publics,” at its meetings to be held at 
UCLA from June 29 through July 2. The confer¬ 
ence, sponsored by the Rare Book and Manu¬ 
scripts Section of the Association of College and 
Research Libraries, will open with a reception at 
the Sunset Canyon Recreation Center on the 
evening of June 29, hosted by the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Chapter of the Antiquarian Bookseller’s 


Association of America. Conference sessions 
and seminar workshops, which begin on the 
morning of June 30, will be held in Rieber Hall. 
Accommodations for many of the registrants 
will be provided in the new Southern Residen¬ 
tial Suites on the west side of the campus. In¬ 
cluded in the conference activities will be a tour 
and wine tasting at the William Andrews Clark 
Memorial Library and a tour to the Huntington 
Library in San Marino. 

In addition to Tom Wright, UCLA will be 
well-represented on the program of the Rare 
Books Conference. Among the many speakers, 
panelists, and seminar speakers participating in 
the conference will be Hilda Bohem, Public 
Services Librarian of the Library’s Department 
of Special Collections; Professor Diana Thomas 
of the Graduate School of Library & Information 
Science; and Nancy M. Shea, Senior Editor at 
the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library. 

“Unity Amid Diversity: Cultural Pluralism 
and Ethnic Backlash-Libraries in the Middle” 
will be the theme of the postconference to be 
held at UCLA on June 30-July 1, under the spon¬ 
sorship of the Advisory Committee of the Amer¬ 
ican Library Association’s Office for Library 
Outreach Services (OLOS). The purpose of this 
office is to promote the provision of library serv¬ 
ice to the urban and rural poor of all ages, ethnic 
minority groups, the underemployed, school 
dropouts, the semiliterate and illiterate and 
those isolated by cultural differences. 

J.R.C. 


Lawrence Clark Powell Featured in Library History Article: 

(Series on Leaders in American Academic Librarianship , 1925-1975) 


Former UCLA University Librarian and 
founding Dean of the Graduate School of Library 
& Information Science, Lawrence Clark Powell, 
is the subject of a seven-page essay, “Lawrence 
Clark Powell,” by Wayne A. Wiegand, which 
appeared in the November 1982 issue of The 
Journal of Academic Librarianship. 

The essay on Dr. Powell was the fifth and last 
of the selected evaluative essays in the series 
Leaders in American Academic Librarianship, 
1925-1975, which has been appearing in the 


journal since November 1981, to commemorate 
the accomplishments of prominent academic li¬ 
brary leaders over the last fifty years. 

An Associate Professor in the College of Li¬ 
brary and Information Science at the University 
of Kentucky, Wayne Wiegand is Director of the 
project funded in 1979 by the Council on Library 
Resources to identify and commemorate in a 
series of scholarly essays fifteen prominent aca¬ 
demic library leaders over the past half-century. 
The series has attempted to assess the impact on 
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academic librarianship of these library leaders. 
An advisory board of distinguished academic 
librarians and library educators had established 
by consensus agreement the list of the fifteen 
librarians, commenting that “much of contem¬ 
porary librarianship has been defined by the 
actions and dictates of these fifteen leaders.” 
The Journal of Academic Librarianship agreed 
to publish during 1981 and 1982 condensed 
versions of five of the essays. A complete an¬ 


thology of all fifteen will be published during 
1983. 

UCLA is doubly honored, since another of the 
fifteen librarians memorialized in the series is 
Robert Vosper, UCLA’s University Librarian 
from 1961-1973 and presently Professor in the 
Graduate School of Library & Information Sci¬ 
ence. 

J.R.C. 


UCLA Holdings Cited in New Guide to Philippine Materials 


The University Research Library’s manu¬ 
script and photographic holdings relating to the 
Philippines are represented in Shiro Saito’s 
recently-published work, Philippine-American 
Relations: a Guide to Manuscript Sources in the 
United States (Westport, Greenwood Press, 
1982). 


Included are descriptions of a number of oral 
histories, collections of personal papers, and 
original photographs, all of which are housed in 
the Department of Special Collections. Since the 
publication of the guide, additional materials, 
chiefly photographs, have been added to this 
collection. 

C.E.S. 


Library Staff in Print and Program 


Leon Ferder, Slavic Bibliographer, presented 
a paper on “Slavic Language Collections and 
Library Automation: Survey and Problems” at 
the annual meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Slavic and East European Lan¬ 
guages (AATSEEL), Southern California Chap¬ 
ter, held in Los Angeles on May 7. 

Stephen Fry, Music Librarian, moderated a 
panel session dealing with “Reports on Current 
Research and Projects on Women in Music in 
Southern California,” part of the Conference on 
Women in Music in Southern California, held 
on April 16 at the California State University at 
Northridge. Other panel members included pi¬ 
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anist Sister Nancy Fierro, C.S.J., composer Ger¬ 
trude Revers Robinson, author and performer 
Mildred Chase, bibliographer Don Hixon, and 
radio producer Jeannie Pool. Mr. Fry, in addi¬ 
tion to introducing the panel members, de¬ 
scribed the UCLA Music Library’s archival col¬ 
lection of women composers and the role of a 
university music library in this kind of research. 

Jon Greene, Architecture and Urban Planning 
Librarian, has been elected Vice-President/ 
President-elect of the Council of Planning Li¬ 
brarians. CPL is an international professional 
association working with information needs in 
the fields of urban and regional planning. 

Ik-Sam-Kim, Head of the Richard C. Rudolph 
Oriental Library, has been elected to member¬ 
ship in the Executive Group of the Committee of 
East Asian Libraries for the March 1983-March 
1986 term. 

Robert Sumser, a student assistant in the Gifts 
Section of the University Library and a graduate 
student in History at UCLA, has been awarded 
the 1939 Club Award for his research paper en¬ 
titled “The German Mittlestand and the Rise of 
National Socialism.” 
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Thomas Fry, College Librarian, organized 
and hosted a dinner meeting for the California 
Academic and Research Librarians (CARL), at¬ 
tended by 114 librarians, at the Hungry Tiger 
Restaurant in Westwood on March 17. He intro¬ 
duced the featured speaker of the evening, 
Christine Borgman, a doctoral student at Stan¬ 
ford University’s Institute for Communication 
Research and Assistant Professor-designate at 
UCLA’s Graduate School of Library and Infor¬ 
mation Science (for Fall, 1983). Ms. Borgman 
spoke on “Human Factors in Online Catalogs: A 
Psychological Perspective.” 


Thomas Wright, Librarian of the William An¬ 
drews Clark Memorial Library, was one of eight 
Southern Californians featured in the article 
“Eight Great Jobs” in Los Angeles Magazine for 
May, 1983. Tom was in the company of a som¬ 
melier, a narrator of children’s records, a foun¬ 
dation executive director, a music promotions 
director, a professional football player, a televi¬ 
sion host, and a television technical director- 
in this entertaining article about eight people 
who enjoy their work. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): The Edgeworth Library: A Family and 
Its Books. On display through July 15. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): The Edgeworths of 
Edgeworthstown: Maria, Richard, & Their Cir¬ 
cle. On display through July 15. 

In the College Library: Modern Latin-American 
Literature: Perspectives on a Changing World. 
On display from June 8 through August 31. 

In the Architecture & Urban Planning Library: 

Rare Books from the Library of Architecture and 
Allied Arts of Los Angeles, an exhibition in 
honor of Harvey S. Perloff in recognition of his 
fifteen years as Dean of the Graduate School of 
Architecture & Urban Planning. On display 
through June 15. 

In the Art Library: Vitruvius Discovered: An 
Exhibition of Architectural Treatises, 1485- 
1674. Sponsored by the Elmer Belt Library of 


Vinciana, Art Library; the Center for Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies; and the Department of 
Art, Design, and Art History. On display from 
June 4 through August 4. 

In the Biomedical Library: The Scientific Jour¬ 
nal: An Exhibit Tracing the Development, 
Growth, Present Impact, and Future of the Sci¬ 
entific Journal. On display through June 17. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Henry Fielding in His Time and Ours. On 
display through July 15. (For hours of admit¬ 
tance, please call the Clark Library at (213) 731- 
8529). 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: Music in the 
Mail: Postage Stamps on Musical Themes, an 
exhibit of music philately, including stamps, 
cacheted first-day covers, souvenir sheets and 
post cards, plus books, articles, and other 
literature about music topicals. On display 
through June 30. 
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5,000,000th Volume Milestone for the UCLA Library 

(A Centennial is Quietly Celebrated) 


The two-volume Hayden survey on Explora¬ 
tions in Wyoming and Idaho for the year 1878, 
the first title listed in the first Accession Record 
of the Los Angeles State Normal School Library 
(the true beginning of the UCLA Library) was 
entered in 1883. One hundred years and numer¬ 
ous milestones later, the UCLA Library, almost 
as quietly, celebrated the acquisition of its 5 
millionth volume, which came thirty years after 
the 1 millionth (1953) but barely four years after 
the 4 millionth (1979). 

Appropriately, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary and other guests came together in a Spring 
Dinner and Program in the Lobby of the Univer¬ 
sity Research Library on the evening of May 21 
to celebrate this event (although the fact of the 
above-mentioned centennial went unnoticed). 
In a brief ceremony, Friends President Timothy 
Steele presented to Chancellor Charles E. Young 
the UCLA Library’s 5 millionth acquisition, the 
most appropriate choice being Frederick 
Fitzgerald de Roos’s Personal Narrative of 
Travels in the United States and Canada in 1826 
(London: 1827), in the form of a presentation 
copy to Maria Edgeworth inscribed and signed 
by the author. The copy will join more than a 
thousand other volumes from the Edgeworth 
Library now in the Department of Special Col¬ 
lections. 

In accepting the volume Chancellor Young 
noted that that the size of the Library is testi¬ 
mony to the support of the State and the Uni¬ 
versity to its library system, and that it required 
a dedicated staff to achieve this standing. He 
commented on the essential relationship be¬ 
tween a large, serviceable, high-quality library 
and the status of the educational and research 
institution in which it is found. UCLA ranks 
high in both elements. 

Following the presentation ceremony the as¬ 
semblage enjoyed a box supper in the lobby of 
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the Library and a stimulating lecture by Profes¬ 
sor of English Donald Adams of Occidental Col¬ 
lege. He spoke (and writes below in this issue) 
on Maria Edgeworth, her family and library, and 
the Edgeworth Collection and exhibitions at 
UCLA. Former head of the Department of Spe¬ 
cial Collections Wilbur Smith was master of cer¬ 
emonies. Before and after the program the audi¬ 
ence was able to view both exhibitions: The 
Edgeworth Library: A Family and Its Books, in 
the Lobby (where the 5 millionth volume has 
been on display), and The Edgeworths of 
Edgeworthstown: Maria, Richard, & Their Cir¬ 
cle, in the Department of Special Collections. 

J.R.C. 


500,000 to 5,000,000 


Robert Vosper, UCLA University Librarian 
Emeritus, has now added Emeritus to his title of 
Professor in the Graduate School of Library & 
Information Science, having fully retired on 


June 30 after forty-three years of distinguished 
service to librarianship and higher education 
(thirty-two of these in the University of Califor¬ 
nia and thirty at UCLA). 
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Photo by UCLA Library Photographic Service 


The addition in May 1983 of the 5 millionth 
volume to the UCLA Library collections vividly 
reminds us of what has been achieved here in 
one person’s professional lifetime- 
achievements in which so many have shared. In 
honor of the conjunction of RV’s retirement and 
the “5 millionth” celebration (noted above), a 


sentimental reprinting of the 1946 “500,000th” 
photograph, drawn from the University Ar¬ 
chives, and the first printing of the 1983 “5 
millionth” photograph, seemed in order. They 
symbolize in a special way the rapid multipli¬ 
cation of UCLA’s holdings during that profes¬ 
sional lifetime. 


J.R.C. 


May 2 , 1946 : From left, 
Robert Vosper (then Head of 
the Acquisitions Depart¬ 
ment), Mrs. Dorothy 
Chichester Munson (a 
member of the Library Office 
staff), University Librarian 
Lawrence Clark Powell, and 
Mrs. and Dr. Edgar 
Goodspeed watch Professor 
of Chemistry Max S. Dunn, 
Chairman of the Faculty Li¬ 
brary Committee, accession 
the UCLA Library’s 500,000th 
book, a facsimile edition of 
the Gutenberg 
Bible. 


May 21 , 1983 : From left, 
Robert Eckert (Head of the 
Acquisitions Division), Uni¬ 
versity Librarian Russell 
Shank, and Professor of Eng¬ 
lish David Rodes (Chairman 
of the Academic Senate Li¬ 
brary Committee) view the 
UCLA Library’s 5 millionth 
book, Maria Edgeworth’s 
copy of Frederick Fitzgerald 
de Roos’s Personal Narrative 
of Travels in the United 
States and Canada in 1826 . 



ASUCLA Photo by Terry O’Donnell 
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Andrew H. Horn (1914-1983): 

Librarian, Teacher, Academic Leader, and Friend 


[On June 23 scores of friends and colleagues of 
the late Dean Andrew Horn gathered in the 
Dickson Auditorium on the UCLA campus to 
hear memorial tributes to him. Robert M. Hayes, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Library & Infor¬ 
mation Science, welcomed the guests and in¬ 
troduced Dean and Professor Emeritus 
Lawrence Clark Powell, founding Dean of the 
library school, who called on fifteen of those 
friends and colleagues to join him in warm and 
touching recollections of Andy Horn 
librarian, teacher, academic leader, and friend. 
Dean Hayes concluded the gathering with re¬ 
marks which we are privileged to reprint below, 
as he spoke for all of us with his tribute to his 
predecessor and friend—Ed.] 

A man of compassion and humanity, of wis¬ 
dom and vision, of academic and administrative 
excellence—Andy Horn will be remembered 
with admiration and loving affection by all who 
knew him. Each of his friends will bring their 
own set of experiences to the memory of him. 
My own are all I can talk about with any knowl¬ 
edge, but I’m sure that they are representative. 

I recall my first meeting with Andy. I wanted 
help with a course on the use of computers for 
information storage and retrieval, and he gra¬ 
ciously accepted responsibility for the compo¬ 
nent on library methods. The view we both had 
was that libraries were as important to the com¬ 
puter as computers would be to the continuing 
concerns of libraries. In the years since then, I’ve 
told the story that Andy approached the task as 
an historian, “starting with cuneiform tablets 
and managing to get through Gutenberg.” Of 
course, that’s been poetic exaggeration on my 
part, and my telling of the story has simply been 
a means of expressing my own affection for 
Andy. 

The important point, though, that this anec¬ 
dote begins to make, is that Andy was always 
far-seeing. While I saw the needs in terms of the 
computer, he saw the importance for libraries. 
At the time, he was in the process of creating the 
academic program for this School, and he rec¬ 
ognized that it needed to incorporate this new 
technology as an integral part. The result was, 
for me, a most fortunate meeting of minds, of 
interests, of objectives—all because of Andy’s 
vision. 


To illustrate further: Long before there was 
general recognition or acceptance, he saw the 
need for a broadened participation in academic 
decision making. Students and staff, as well as 
faculty and administration, were involved by 
him in every possible way. The entire structure 
of the School incorporated principles of partici¬ 
pation that were far head of their time. The re¬ 
sult was that when the traumas of the late 1960s 
and early 1970s occurred, Andy Horn had al¬ 
ready given the School the means to deal with 
them. 

I remember the day when the School met “in 
convocation”—the means Andy had created for 
everyone concerned with the School to meet 
together and discuss problems—to deal with the 
“Kent State crisis”. It was traumatic, to say the 
least, and I for one was literally shaking with 
emotion, but that meeting provided the means 
for each person’s feelings to be expressed and 
resolved. The result was a community of spirit 
during that time of crisis. 

Perhaps the most important of Andy’s contri¬ 
butions was his academic leadership. When the 
trend in the country at large was toward increas¬ 
ing the number of library schools, toward turn¬ 
ing out more librarians, Andy led this School in 
the direction of higher quality, higher stan¬ 
dards. The pattern he created by his leadership 
of the faculty has guided us ever since. The 
success of just one of the many innovations in 
this respect, the internship program, was due to 
the prodigious effort he gave to creating it; it’s 
the envy of every other school. 

In this area of academic leadership, Andy 
served not only our school but the entire coun¬ 
try. During the time he was a member of the 
committee on Accreditation of the American Li¬ 
brary Association, the 1972 Standards of Ac¬ 
creditation were formulated. Throughout them, 
one can find evidence of the fine perception 
Andy had of the balance between national stan¬ 
dards of excellence and institutional responsi¬ 
bilities for programs. Those Standards still serve 
today as superb criteria. 

Those are all contributions that any of Andy’s 
friends can describe, most far better than I. But 
there are some on which I, as his successor as 
Dean, have a unique perspective. He created a 
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legacy that made administration of the School a 
positive joy. The working arrangements he es¬ 
tablished with the University administration 
and, especially, with the University Library 
provided the pattern of cooperation and mutual 
respect that has continued to guide the School. 

Andy established administrative procedures 
and practices so well designed and so thor- 
oughly documented that it was easy to move 
into the chair of Dean. In fact, my impression is 
that the same patterns of communication and 
attention to detail characterized his approach in 
each of his administrative positions. I was re¬ 
peatedly overwhelmed with the evidence of 
Andy’s administrative excellence. He did the 


work of two or three persons, all with the same 
degree of dedication and quality. What a role 
model he was! 

Ultimately, though, the most important thing 
to me was that Andy was my friend. He gave 
support in the ways that were most valuable— 
support to the feelings, with full knowledge of 
the pressures that went with the job. That 
friendship I cherish. He will live with me for¬ 
ever because of it. 


Robert M. Hayes, Dean 
Graduate School of Library 
& Information Science 
UCLA 


The Edgeworths and Their Library 


For most educated persons in the eighteenth 
century, book collecting meant acquiring books 
for immediate use. The idea of accumulating 
books and manuscripts in order to create an 
elegant library was the aim only of the compar¬ 
atively few dilettanti. Even William Beckford, 
however attentive to the idea of building a 
handsome library, bought his books to be read 
closely and annotated extensively. The notion 
of Book Collecting was largely the contrivance 
of the first half of the nineteenth century; the 
names of Sir Thomas Phillipps and Richard 
Heber spring instantly to mind as examples of 
Great Collectors. (Indeed, their aggressively 
wholesale purchases and massive accumula¬ 
tions of books and manuscripts seem to demand 
capital letters and superlatives; how else 
can we celebrate Phillipp’s simple ambition: “I 
wish to have one copy of every book in the 
world”?) 

The amassing of books on a vast scale tells 
little about the mental attitudes, even the par¬ 
ticular interests, of such larger-than-life Collec¬ 
tors. For the modern historian, concerned with 
intellectual currents in the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries, it is more rewarding to exam¬ 
ine the library and sale catalogues of less grand 
collections, those built on the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury model of carefully formed working librar¬ 
ies. Many an instructive hour can be spent pe¬ 
rusing the library catalogues of such persons as 
Edmund Burke, William Godwin, Joseph 
Priestley, Wordsworth, Dickens, Thackeray and 
Beckford, for example. The books they owned, 
and sometimes more significantly, the books 


they did not own, tell much about their educa¬ 
tion and perhaps even the sources of their judg¬ 
ments, prejudices and beliefs. The only thing 
better than leafing through the library catalogue 
of someone famous in economics, politics, phi¬ 
losophy, science or literature would be to see 
and physically handle the books in such a 
library. 

In fact, an opportunity of this nature is avail¬ 
able in the UCLA Library’s Department of Spe¬ 
cial Collections. Comfortably shelved in the 
Booth Room is a sizable portion of the actual 
library formed by the amateur scientist Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth and his daughter Maria, au¬ 
thor of such well-known novels as Castle Rack- 
rent and The Absentee. Anyone examining the 
nearly one thousand volumes from the 
Edgeworth collection which UCLA now owns 
will gain a good deal of information about the 
scientific, educational, mechanical, philo¬ 
sophical and literary interests of an intelligent 
and socially responsible Anglo-Irish family over 
that century of turmoil and revolution from 
1770 to 1870. The bulk of this collection at 
UCLA was acquired ten years ago, and has been 
augmented since. Appropriately, the five mil¬ 
lionth book added to the UCLA collections—the 
Personal Narrative of Travels in the United 
States and Canada in 1826, by Frederick 
Fitzgerald de Roos—is itself a volume from the 
Edgeworth family’s library. 

The Edgeworth estate, near Mostrim, County 
Longford, had been granted to an Edgeworth 
ancestor in 1619 in pursuance of James I’s policy 
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of settling Protestants of English descent on 
lands confiscated from Irish Catholics. For the 
next century and a half the Edgeworth family, 
sometimes in residence though more often in 
absentia, lived the chequered careers that Maria 
was later to depict in Castle Rackrent. Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth, born in 1744, was deter¬ 
mined to repair the family fortunes and modern¬ 
ize the estate at Edgeworthstown. In part he was 
motivated by the new humanitarianism of the 
1770s and by the common knowledge among 
responsible persons in England that the Irish 
tenantry were badly treated. In 1781 he resolved 
to move his family to Edgeworthstown, and the 


and been an active member of the Lunar Society, 
that informal group of scientists and amateurs 
who, in Manchester during the years 1766 to 
1802, met to discuss science, applied mechan¬ 
ics, education, moral philosophy and social leg¬ 
islation. Many of the books he acquired, both in 
France and in England in these years, can be 
seen on the shelves of the UCLA collection, most 
of them bearing his bookplate and many his 
signature. Not a few contain comments and an¬ 
notations in his own hand. In the thirty-five 
years he spent as landlord at Edgeworthstown 
he continued to add to the library, usually in his 
own areas of science and politics. 



following year he rebuilt and remodelled the 
modest manor house to accommodate his wife, 
his eight children, and his already considerable 
library. Here at Edgeworthstown the family re¬ 
mained for well over a century, and here, in this 
rather remote part of central Ireland, the family 
depended on their actively growing library to 
keep themselves in touch with the tumult of 
new ideas in England and on the Continent dur¬ 
ing this age of revolutions, inventions, and so¬ 
cial reform. The library they built, which prob¬ 
ably reached nine or ten thousand books and 
pamphlets (most, alas, now dispersed through 
sale in the early decades of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury) reflects these intellectual concerns. 

When Mr. Edgeworth came to Edgeworths¬ 
town he already had had a distinguished career 
as a mechanical engineer at Lyons in 1772-73 


But the growth of his family—Mr. Edgeworth 
married four times and fathered a total of 
twenty-two children of whom eighteen sur¬ 
vived infancy—naturally enough turned his at¬ 
tention to education, and in this he was early 
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joined by his eldest daughter Maria, who had 
been born in 1768 and thus was an impression¬ 
able fourteen-year old when the family moved to 
Ireland. Since Mr. Edgeworth had lost his first 
wife in 1773 and his second in 1780 it fell to 
Maria to act as mother and tutor to the younger 
children. She and her father discussed the most 
effective means of educating the young, particu¬ 
larly in the light of Rousseau’s theories popular 
on the Continent and attractive both to them¬ 
selves and to their family friend Thomas Day. 
Together father and daughter devised a theory 
of home education which was set forth in two 
collaborative works, Practical Education (1798) 
and The Parent’s Assistant (1796-1801). 

Mr. Edgeworth presumably did not feel his 
personal bent lay with the writing of fiction, but 
he was well aware of the power of tales and 
romances in shaping the juvenile mind, and he 
strongly encouraged his daughter on her own to 
write short sketches, longer tales (of the sort we 
now call novellas), and eventually full novels. It 
is a critical truism that Maria Edgeworth neither 
could, nor wanted to, free herself from the di¬ 
dactic moralizing strain that her father had 
adopted years earlier in instructing her younger 
brothers and sisters. Hers was the familiar eight¬ 
eenth century literary aim, even in adult fiction, 
of instructing and amusing at the same time. 
(Modern readers of Maria Edgeworth’s novels, 
especially the works written long after her 
father’s death, sense the heavy hand of Richard 
Lovell himself. It is often said that his influence 
on his daughter was so forceful and lasting as to 
have inhibited her natural gifts as a story-teller. 

If this were so, how can we account for the 
charm and vivacity of her two earliest adult fic¬ 
tions, Castle Rackrent (1800) and The Absentee 
(1812), in which the didactic element is dis¬ 
creet?) 

Maria Edgeworth was responsible for adding 
most of the literary volumes to the family li¬ 
brary, some through purchase and others 
through gifts (for she and her father maintained 
extensive contacts with writers in both England 
and France). The closeness with which she read 
these books, and the intellectual quality of her 
markings and annotations, make clear that 
Maria Edgeworth was not simply an extension 
in petticoats of her father’s mind. Hers was a 
lively and frequently witty independence. Her 
intensions with her own novels, her attitudes to 
the writings of such fellow authors as Jane 
Austen, Thomas Hope, Walter Scott, Harriet 


Martineau, Mme. de Stael, and many others, and 
her opinions expressed in the margins of re¬ 
views in the Quarterly Review and other jour¬ 
nals, all point to Maria’s independence of spirit 
and originality of composition. Thus she was a 
counterbalance to Richard Lovell’s genius. Both 
father and daughter were strong-minded and 
alert observers of the world around them, he of 
the world of science, mechanics and politics, 
she of the world of education and literature. And 
together they built a library that served the 
needs of a large and intelligent family. The por¬ 
tion of the complete library now at UCLA, 
though perhaps only an eighth or a ninth part of 
the whole, is a nonetheless representative sam¬ 
ple of the kinds of books, and the editions, 
housed at Edgeworthstown over the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

Unfortunately, in the 1870s the estate passed 
to a branch of the family that had little interest in 
acquiring books or even in maintaining the ex¬ 
isting collection. Whole sections of the library, 
we are told, were unceremoniously packed off to 
the attic in no methodical fashion, sets broken 
up between storage boxes and subjects jumbled 
together. Early in the twentieth century there 
were two other regrettable occurrences at 
Edgeworthstown: Mr. Edgeworth’s many ingen¬ 
ious mechanical models, which he had con¬ 
structed with his own hands, in those years from 
1782 to 1817, to test his mechanical theories, 
were carried down from the attic and burned on 
the lawn. And sections of the library in what 
seems to have been a completely higgledy- 
P^88^®dly fashion were sold and given away. 
The result is that the Edgeworth books are so 
widely dispersed that individual volumes still 
come up for sale occasionally. The present de¬ 
scendants of the family, particularly Mrs. 
Christina Edgeworth Colvin (editor of two vol¬ 
umes of Maria Edgeworth’s letters) and Marilyn 
Butler (author of the standard biography of 
Maria Edgeworth), own collections of Maria’s 
own books but few volumes from the general 
collection at Edgeworthstown. About three or 
four hundred Edgeworth library titles are part of 
the school collection at St. Mel’s College, 
Longford. The UCLA collection of four to five 
hundred titles in nearly a thousand volumes 
constitutes, as far as I am aware, the largest sur¬ 
viving portion of the original library. 

A curious and touching feature of the books at 
UCLA is the fact that the great majority bear the 
signature of various members of the family and 
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the dates either 16 or 17 June 1817. This cir¬ 
cumstance arises from the fact that on 13 June 
1817 Richard Lovell Edgeworth died, at the age 
of 73. He had been in failing health for many 
months and the family was relatively prepared 
for his death. Since all were gathered at the 
manor house, three days later they divided up 
the library. The books were assigned by lot, but 
with the clear understanding that none should 
be physically moved from the shelves of the 
family library. Each new “owner” wrote his 
name in the volumes he had drawn, along with 
the date, either 16 or 17 June. In some cases, 
family members decided to exchange volumes 
weeks or months later, in each instance signing 
the books anew and adding an additional date. 

Their determination to maintain the library as 
a family heirloom is suggested by several books 
which bear the instructions, “to remain in the 
library as an heirloom” or “to remain in the 
library forever.” 


Well, the books did not in fact remain on the 
shelves at Edgeworthstown “forever”—or even 
very far into the twentieth century. But there is 
some comfort in the fact that a good many of 
these very volumes now, after a century of vi¬ 
cissitudes unforseen by Richard Lovell or his 
daughter, now repose in undreamed-of air- 
conditioned privacy in the Booth Room, neigh¬ 
bored by the handsome books of the Sadleir 
Collection. 

Donald K. Adams 
Professor of English 
Occidental College 

Cover illustrations: Top: “Maria Edgeworth at Work in Her Library” 
(after a drawing by Fairholt, dated June 18,1842), reproduced from 
Bertha Coolidge Slade’s Maria Edgeworth, 1769-1849: A Biblio¬ 
graphical Tribute (London, Constable, 1937). 

Bottom: “Richard Lovell Edgeworth Among His Family” (from a 
pastel by Adam Buck, 1789), reproduced from The Black Book of 
Edgeworthstown and Other Edgeworth Memories, 1585-1817, ed. by 
H.). Butler and H. E. Butler (London, Faber & Gwyer, 1927). [Maria, 
Wearing a hat, faces Richard Lovell] 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): The Edgeworth Library: A Family and 
Its Books. On display through July 31. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): The Edgeworths of 
Edgeworthstown: Maria, Richard, & Their Cir¬ 
cle. On display through July 31. 

In the College Library: Modern Latin-American 
Literature: Perspectives on a Changing World. 
On display through August 31. 

In the Art Library: Vitruvius Discovered: An 
Exhibition of Architectural Treatises, 1485- 
1674. Sponsored by the Elmer Belt Library of 
Vinciana, Art Library; the Center for Medieval 


and Renaissance Studies; and the Department of 
Art, Design, and Art History. On display 
through August 4. 

In the Biomedical Library: The History of the 
Human Brain. On display through September 
23. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Building on Strength: Recent Acquisi¬ 
tions Supporting Major Collections. On display 
through August 31. (For hours of admittance, 
please call the Clark Library at (213) 731-8529). 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: . . . And It 

Comes Out Here: A Survey of the Materials of 
Recorded Sound. On display through October 1. 
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Library Acquires Rare Sixteenth Century Books: 

Friends Provide Major Assistance 


[The UCLA Library has recently acquired, 
through the mediation of Professor Richard K. 
Gardner and with generous assistance from the 
Friends of the UCLA Library, fifty-six volumes 
comprising sixty-five titles, printed in the six¬ 
teenth century. This collection of rare and valu¬ 
able works chiefly in the classics, literature, and 
history gathered in the nineteenth century by 
Dr. Augustin Dbvd of Beauvais, France, was 
purchased from his grand-daughters, Mile. 
Jacqueline Dbvd of Paris and Mme. Louis 
Brochard of Versailles, France. 

Professor Gardner, now Director of the Ecole 
de Bibliothdconomie of the University de 
Montreal, is familiar to many at UCLA as Pro¬ 
fessor of Library and Information Science at the 
University’s Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science from 1977 to 1982. He is a 
long-time friend of the Ddvd family and upon 
learning that Mile. D6vd was planning to sell the 
collection, set in motion the events which led to 
this important acquisition.-Ed .] 

Augustin Devb (1831-1921), who created the 
collection from which these books come, was a 
physician who spent most of his life in 
Beauvais. As a young man during the Crimean 
War he sailed as a medical officer aboard a 
French naval ship. When the war ended the 
French government transformed the voyage into 
a scientific expedition to the South Sea Islands. 
As a result he spent nearly five years in the 
Pacific Islands, chiefly on Tahiti and New 
Caledonia, and retained an interest in scientific 
pursuits for the remainder of his long life. 

In Beauvais, where he spent the rest of his 
career, he became known as “le medicin des 
pauvres” (the poor man’s doctor). A respected 
and much beloved member of the Beauvais 
community, he received the Legion d’Honneur 
in 1893. Of his four children, the two sons, Felix 
and Charles, both became physicians. Felix 
D6v6 (1872-1951) became a world-renowned 
medical researcher and professor at the Univer¬ 
sity of Rouen, where today a large university 
hospital is named after him. Charles became an 
obstetrician and established a practice in the 
Passy Quarter in Paris. It is from Charles’s two 
daughters, Jacqueline and Hhlene (Mme. Louis 
Brochard), that UCLA has purchased this col¬ 
lection. 


When and how Augustin Deve came to be 
interested in collecting books is not known, but 
his bibliophilic habits were apparently well- 
ingrained by the time he married at the age of 
forty-one. The family relates the story that he 
was often spending on books money which 



Seated: Dr. and Mme Augustin Deve 

Standing, left to right: Charles Deve, Louise Dhv6, Henriette 

Deve, and Felix Deve 


should have gone to household expenses. To 
escape his wife’s displeasure, he would some¬ 
times bring his purchases home at night in a 
wheelbarrow and stow them in rooms at the 
front of the house to which he refused his wife 
access. 

Augustin’s collection unfortunately did not 
survive in its entirety. Upon his death it was 
divided among his four children and much of 
the collection was destroyed during World War 
II, when both Beauvais and Rouen suffered se¬ 
vere bombing damage. Only the 2,000 volumes 
inherited by Charles, who was then residing in 
Paris, remained intact. Augustin’s collection 
was apparently divided at his death by subject, 
with Charles receiving classics, history and 
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literary works. The Department of Special Col¬ 
lection has now purchased the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury books from this part of the original collec¬ 
tion. 

The books which comprise the collection are 
by a variety of classical, medieval and humanist 
authors, printed in a number of locales. Only 
three authors (Plutarch, Erasmus, and Aldo 
Manuzio) are represented by more than one 
work among the sixty-five titles. Included 
among the works by classical authors, which 
make up about one-third of the total, are, for ex¬ 
ample, the first edition of Amyot’s translation of 
Plutarch’s Moralia, printed at Paris in 1572 by 
Michel de Vascosan, and the same printer’s 
1538 edition of Appian’s Civil Wars. The same 
eclecticism of author and subject is shown in the 
variety of places of publication and printer. 
While French publications are the most numer¬ 
ous, there are also works printed in Italy, Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland, Belgium and the Nether¬ 
lands. Among the French imprints, the largest 
number come from Lyons, one of the major cen¬ 
ters of French printing in the sixteenth century. 
Among the Lyonnese printers whose produc¬ 
tions are found are Jean d’Ogerolles, Macd 
Bonhomme, Jean Frellon, Benoist Rigaud and 
Sebastien Gryphe. Other centers of printing rep¬ 
resented in the collection include Paris, Venice, 
Basle, and Frankfurt. 

In addition to some of the standard works of 
better known classical and humanist authors 
such as Caesar, Plutarch, Virgil, Bembo, 
Erasmus and Bodin, the collection contains a 
number of interesting and sometimes obscure 
works by a variety of lesser authors. One exam¬ 
ple is a work by the macaronic poet Antoine 
d’Arena published at Lyons in 1587 by Benoist 
Rigaud. No copy of this edition (and only one 
other edition) is reported elsewhere in this 
country in the National Union Catalog: Pre- 
1956 Imprints. Another is a collection of poems 
by the Italian dramatist Luigi Groto in another 
edition not reported among the holdings of any 
American library. Of the sixteenth century 
works from the collection, more than fifteen are 
reported with fewer than two copies in the 
United States. The richness of this part of the 
collection is suggested by the fact that the Bib- 
liotheque Nationale exercised its pre-emptive 
right to purchase two of the books as French 
national treasures before allowing the remain¬ 
der to be exported. 


The acquisition of these books enriches 
UCLA’s collection of sixteenth century material 
with a selection of continental works which are 
important precisely because they are selective 
and representative of the intellectual activity 
and publishing world of their time. They will 
contribute significantly to the University’s re¬ 
search and instructional programs covering this 
period. 
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The Library wishes to acknowledge with 
gratitude the helpful assistance of a former 
post-M.L.S. student in GSLIS and intern in the 
Department of Special Collections, Mary Ann 
Whitten, who now lives in Paris. She was re¬ 
sponsible for all the arrangements for packing 
and shipping of the collection. 

Mary Greco, Western European Bibliog¬ 
rapher, is now researching the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century titles from Dr. Dhvd’s collec¬ 
tion. These books give every indication of being 
as interesting and valuable as the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury works, and far more numerous. In the com¬ 
ing year the Library will be seeking the re¬ 
sources needed to acquire this portion as well. 

Richard K. Gardner 

Director, Ecole de Biblioth&conomie 

University de Montreal 

Edward Shreeves 

Medieval & Renaissance Bibliographer 

UCLA Library 
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Sixty-two Years of Service to Research & Scholarship 

Mink and Whiting Retire: A Special Collections Era Ends 


[James V. Mink, Head of the UCLA Library’s 
Department of Special Collections and Univer¬ 
sity Archivist, and Brooke Whiting, Curator of 
Rare Books and Literary Manuscripts and As¬ 
sistant Head, retired on June 30 and March 31, 
respectively. Those events have brought to a 
close simultaneously a combined total of sixty- 
two years of distinguished service to UCLA and 
to the wider world of scholarship and learning, 
and in a number of ways signal the close of an 
era in the history of the Department of Special 
Collections which reaches back almost to its 
founding. Robert Vosper, University Librarian 
Emeritus and Professor Emeritus of Library & 
Information Science, brings the perspective of 
his long years of association with both Mink and 
Whiting to his comments below on this signifi¬ 
cant occasion—Ed.] 

James V. Mink and Brooke Whiting have 
brought complementary skills to the service of 
learning at UCLA since the early 1950’s, Jim on 
the history side and Brooke on the literary; now 
in tandem they retire from the Department of 
Special Collections. 

That Department was established in 1946 and 
so named in order to separate it from the tradi¬ 
tional concept of the isolated museum of rare 
books and manuscripts. Its broader mission of 
active service to scholarship was to encompass 
also historical archives, maps, and discrete col¬ 
lections of library materials that need to be seg¬ 
regated from the Library’s general stacks. The 
second Head of the Department was Andrew 
Horn, whom we have just lost, a UCLA histo¬ 
rian who was trained also as archivist and librar¬ 
ian. 

James V. Mink is of the same mold. He is 
proud to have been one of Professor John 
Caughey’s Masters students (1949) and Teach¬ 
ing Assistants in California History, after which 
he went to Berkeley to work in the Manuscripts 
Division of the Bancroft Library and to take his 
degree in Librarianship. This set him up to re¬ 
turn to UCLA in 1952 as Assistant Head of Spe¬ 
cial Collections and then to be certified in 
Archival Administration at American Univer¬ 
sity’s distinguished program in Washington, 
D.C. In due course Jim also became UCLA’s Uni¬ 
versity Archivist and Director of the Oral His¬ 
tory Program, an important adjunct of the Spe¬ 


cial Collections program. In 1972 he succeeded 
Wilbur Smith as Head of the Department. 

In these several fields—oral history, archives, 
and western history—Jim Mink has been a crea¬ 
tive leader both locally and nationally. He was 
the founding chairman of the national Oral His¬ 
tory Association in 1966, and the next year he 
promoted at Lake Arrowhead the first of a series 
of National Oral History Colloquiums. Since 
those days oral history has matured and flour¬ 
ished in the service of historical research, and 
the UCLA Program, along with those at Colum¬ 
bia University and Berkeley, has been an ad¬ 
mired leader in the field. Over the years Mink 
has served on the Association’s Executive 
Council and as Editor of its Newsletter. 

In similar style Jim was the first president 
(1972-74) of the Society of California Archivists, 
for which the Society in 1979 awarded him the 
Honorary Gavel. For many years because of his 
rich experience and wisdom in both these fields 
he has been frequently called on as lecturer, 
consultant, and critic for numerous conferences 
and seminars, both governmental and aca¬ 
demic, throughout the country, most recently in 
the crucial field of archival security. 

Jim’s fundamental talent as historian was rec¬ 
ognized in 1978 by election to the Board of Di¬ 
rectors of the Historical Society of Southern 
California. On campus he was centrally in¬ 
volved in the founding of the Librarians Asso¬ 
ciation (Los Angeles Division), serving as its 
second President. Moreover, as Lecturer in the 
Graduate School of Library and Information 
Science he has trained generations of students 
in Modern Archives and Manuscripts. 

Retirement will obviously not conclude Jim’s 
professional career. Among other responsibili¬ 
ties he will serve as volunteer consultant to the 
Los Angeles City Archives, having had a direct 
hand in the recent founding of that office. Most 
certainly on the private side he will continue is 
passionate interest in oceanic travel, both as 
traveller and as collector. One of the most unu¬ 
sual and romantic exhibitions in the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections, in 1979, revealed 
something of his extensive private collection of 
books, memorabilia, and artifacts (short only of 
a full-scale liner) relating to the grand North 
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Atlantic passenger liners. Jim has published ex¬ 
tensively in all his fields of expertise, but a most 
recent article appeared in the Quarterly of the 
Oceanic Navigation and Research Society. 

Jim Mink thus fully exemplifies Special Col¬ 
lections. 

A graduate of the University of Virginia, 
Brooke Whiting shifted from bookselling in Los 
Angeles to UCLA’s Clark Library in 1951 where 
he worked alongside, among others, John Finzi, 
now Director of Collection Development at the 
Library of Congress. This bibliographical expe¬ 
rience with Wing imprints led Brooke to Co¬ 
lumbia University’s School of Library Service 
where he took the M.A. in 1957, while working 
as editorial assistant for the Encyclopedia 
Americana. Happily then he returned to UCLA 
to the Department of Special Collections to work 
with literary manuscripts, to become Curator of 
Rare Books and in 1969 Assistant Head of the 
Department, whence he retired this March. 

This spare report, as well as Brooke’s innate 
modesty, hide a rich and rewarding career in the 
generous support of countless students and pro¬ 
fessors. His personnel files are bursting with 
notes of gratitude from those who have bene¬ 
fited from his rich and precise store of biblio¬ 
graphical learning. Many a scholarly book, ar¬ 
ticle, and exhibition catalog bows to his essen¬ 
tial service. Somewhat more publicly the Li¬ 
brary’s exhibitions program has gained distinc¬ 
tion from his central involvement, his grasp of 
the Library’s unusual holdings, and his inherent 
good taste: Lawrence Durrell, Margaret 
Armstrong, Captain Marryat, Gertrude Stein— 
the roll call is wide ranging and impressive. 

Behind these public functions lies Brooke’s 
assiduous, learned devotion to ferreting out and 
selecting significant and scarce books and man¬ 
uscripts to enrich the holdings of Special Col¬ 
lections. Its 160,000 volumes and eighteen mil¬ 
lion manuscripts will always bear his imprint. 

The happy culmination of this career has been 
the creation, book by book, and still continuing, 
of UCLA’s distinguished holdings of Aldine 
imprints, on which Brooke and former Chancel¬ 
lor Franklin D. Murphy have joined devotion 
and scholarship. Brooke’s 1979 Checklist of the 
Ahmanson Murphy Aldine Collection, stem¬ 
ming from a mouth-watering exhibition, is one 
of our monuments. This bibliophilic effort will 


come into full bloom this coming December 
when the Center for Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies fosters an international symposium 
concerned with the rise of learned societies in 
Western Europe during the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries: this will conclude with the 
opening of a Special Collections exhibition of 
books printed by the greatest printer of 16th 
century Venice, an exhibition in the University 
Research Library on the intellectual activities of 
learned society members, and a banquet address 
by Martin Lowry, author of The World of Aldus 
Manutius (Blackwell, 1979). 

It is reasonable to assume that in retirement 
Brooke Whiting will not really be separated 
from Aldine and Wing imprints and the whole 
stimulating world of Special Collections. 

R.V. 

[More than 150 friends and colleagues of Jim 
and Brooke came together on Friday evening, 
June 17, in the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions at a reception held in their honor. Associ¬ 
ate University Librarian Ruth Gibbs presided at 
the program on the occasion, introducing two 
past University Librarians, Robert Vosper and 
Page Ackerman, and the present one, Russell 
Shank, who paid tribute to the retirees, as did 
former UCLA Chancellor Dr. Franklin D. Mur¬ 
phy. Assistant University Archivist Anne 
Caiger presented Jim with a tribute from the 
University Archivists Council, expressing ap¬ 
preciation for his service with that group. He 
was also the recipient of a resolution of appre¬ 
ciation from the Records Management Coordi¬ 
nators of the University, presented by Tony 
Stypinski. 

Library Staff Association President Lucy 
Siefert presented certificates to both retirees. 
Los Angeles antiquarian bookseller Jacob 
Zeitlin, in honor of Brooke Whiting, presented 
to the Department of Special Collections a 
Marilyn Sanders photograph of Brooke, which 
will be added to the Sanders Archive in Special 
Collections. 

Jim Mink in turn presented to the Department 
of Special Collections a copy of Bennet 
Woodcroft’s A Sketch of the Origin and Progress 
of Steam Navigation (London, 1848), in memory 
of the late Dean Andrew Horn, affectionately 
recalling Andy’s own deep interest in ocean 
travel.—Ed.] 
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New Publication on the Voyages of Verrazzano: 

UCLA Holdings Confirm Important New Scholarship 


Professor of Geography and Director of the 
Clark Library Norman J.W. Thrower recently 
showed us his copy of the very handsome new 
publication on the early sixteenth century navi¬ 
gator, Giovanni De Verrazzano (Verrazano, etc.), 
who made four voyages of discovery from 1524 
to 1529, the first of which was an important 
exploration of the Atlantic coast of North 
America in 1524. Published in Paris by Im- 
primerie Nationale in 1982, the work is entitled 
Giovanni et Girolamo Verrazano, Navigateurs 
de Francoise ler: Dossiers de Voyages, by 
Michel Mollat du Jourdin and Jacques Habert. 

During his voyage from northern France in 
1524, Giovanni de Verrazzano observed and de¬ 
scribed the greater part of the Atlantic coast of 
what is now the United States. By this voyage he 
established, with documentation, the shore- 
lands from Cape Romain, South Carolina, to 
Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and during the course 
of this discovered the entrance to New York 
harbor, the Narrows of which are now spanned 
by the great suspension bridge named for the 
navigator. 

The publication of Professor Mollat’s work 
once again calls to mind the seminal role played 
by Brooke Whiting and the Department of Spe¬ 
cial Collections at the UCLA Library in provid¬ 
ing the documentary evidence to support new 
scholarship concerning the veracity of 
Verrazzano’s voyage and discoveries, and most 
importantly, establishing that Francis I of 
France was indeed Verrazzano’s patron. 


Six royal letters came to light, discovered by 
Mr. Whiting in miscellaneous collections in the 
Department of Special Collections, all written in 
1523, and all signed by King Francis I. Professor 
Thrower, in his article on “New Light on the 
1524 Voyage of Verrazzano,” which appeared in 
Terrae Incognitae: The Annals of the Society for 
the History of Discoveries (Vol. XI, 1979), states 
that the letters “show more directly than any 
previously known documentation the involve¬ 
ment of the French monarch in Verrazzano’s 
voyage of 1524. They support general 
twentieth-century views on this expedition and 
corroborate the speculation of Wroth and 
others” that Verrazzano indeed sailed under the 
patronage of Francis, thus finally and com¬ 
pletely dispelling the notion that Verrazzano’s 
voyage of 1524 was a fabrication. 

Professor Mollat, in his 1982 work, reprints 
the first and most important of the six 1523 
letters discovered by Whiting, “Lettre Missive 
de Francoise ler au Vice-Amiral Guyon de Roy 
du Chillon, au Havre.” In this Francis states 
clearly that the four ships of Verrazzano may be 
permitted to “leave harbor” and “may sail to the 
Indies according to the privilege granted by me, 
in order that I may favor and help the said Veras- 
sane as best I can for his aformentioned voyage.” 

Brooke Whiting had earlier brought this letter 
and the other five to Professor Thrower’s atten¬ 
tion and had researched the watermarks to es¬ 
tablish their authenticity. 

J.R.C. 


Oral History Interviews Spotlight Contemporary Art and History 


The UCLA Oral History Program has an¬ 
nounced the recent completion and current 
availability of two oral history interviews on 
contrasting subjects—one dealing with recent 
American history and the other with contempo¬ 
rary art in California. 

Principled Opponent of War is a 38-page oral 
history interview with the late Senator Ernest 
Gruening of Alaska. Most Oral History Program 
interviews revolve around the interviewee’s ca¬ 
reer; Gruening’s, by contrast, concentrates on 
the most newsworthy issues of the 1950’s, 
1960’s, and early 1970’s, particularly the war in 
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Vietnam, America’s growing militarism, and 
the men involved in directing United States 
foreign policy. Long a critic of the Republican 
Administrations of his era, Gruening particu¬ 
larly left no doubts in his interview as to his 
views on former President Richard Nixon and 
former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger. De¬ 
spite the brevity of the transcript, the subject 
matter of the interview is especially timely in 
the light of the current controversy over the 
United State’s increasing military presence in El 
Salvador. 

Art collector Marcia Weisman is the subject of 
the 478-page oral history interview, Collecting, 
Sharing, and Promoting Contemporary Art in 
California. Among the topics included in this 
1978 interview are the evolution of the Weisman 
collection, perceptions of California artists, and 
the relationship between art and politics. 

Weisman, sister of noted entrepreneur Norton 
Simon, owns an extensive collection of contem¬ 
porary art and has long been a key supporter of 


California artists. She has served as trustee of 
several museums, was the organizer of an inno¬ 
vative art program at the Cedars-Sinai Medical 
Center, and has taught courses in art collecting 
at Los Angeles area colleges. 

The Weisman interview, one of many com¬ 
pleted by the Oral History Program on the Los 
Angeles art community, and the Gruening in¬ 
terview are both now available to researchers in 
the Department of Special Collections in the 
University Research Library at UCLA. 

Information about other interviews in the Oral 
History Program’s art series is available in The 
UCLA Oral History Program: Catalog of the Col¬ 
lection, which can be purchased through the 
Accounting Section of the University Research 
Library, UCLA, Los Angeles, 90024, or in person 
at the Cashier Window of the Research Library 
for $6.50 (California residents please add 6 V 2 % 
sales tax; checks should be made payable to the 
Regents of the University of California). 

R.T. 


UCLA Library Featured in National Library Press 


The history and current directions of the 
UCLA Library, complete with illustrations, has 
been presented in a major article in the June 
issue of Wilson Library Bulletin, one of the lead¬ 
ing professional library journals. The article, 
one of four appearing in the issue on Los An¬ 
geles area libraries (UCLA, Los Angeles Public 
Library, the J. Paul Getty Library, and the Hun¬ 


tington Library), was entitled “Still Growing 
Strong: UCLA Library.” Its author, Patricia 
McClung, served as a Council on Library Re¬ 
sources intern under University Librarian 
Russell Shank during 1981/82, and has recently 
joined the staff of the Research Libraries Group 
at Stanford University. 

J.R.C. 


Library Staff in Print and Program 


Norah E. Jones, Head of the Technical Ser¬ 
vices Department, served as a member of the 
selection committee for the UCLA Alumni As¬ 
sociation’s fourth annual Distinguished Scholar 
Award competition (undergraduate). The 
committee awarded $19,000 to eleven candi¬ 
dates. 

Three members of the UCLA Oral History 
Program staff were active participants in the 
meeting of the Southwest Oral History Associa¬ 
tion at the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, in May. Dale Treleven, Director of the 
Program, addressed the meeting on equipment 
needs in conducting and processing oral history 
interviews. Rebecca Torres, Administrative 


Assistant, participated in the equipment work¬ 
shop, discussing word processing systems. 
Principal Editor Mitch Tuchman spoke on the 
controversial subject of editorial standards in 
the processing of oral history interviews. 

Marsha Berman, Assistant Head of the Music 
Library, presented a paper on “The Internship 
Program at the UCLA Music Library” at the In¬ 
ternational Association of Music Libraries Con¬ 
gress, held in Washington, D.C., from May 8-13. 

Gordon Theil, Head of Technical Services in 
the Music Library, spoke on “Popular Music in a 
Sound Archive: Recommendations on Selec¬ 
tion, Cataloging, and Classification,” at the 
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meeting of the International Association of 
Sound Archives, which was meeting jointly 
with the I.A.M.L. Congress in Washington, D.C. 

The UCLA Library was well-represented in 
program activities at the Medical Library Asso¬ 
ciation’s (MLA) Annual Meeting held in Hous¬ 
ton, Texas, from May 27 to June 2. Gloria 
Werner taught a Continuing Education course 
on Writing for Publication. Roberta Walters 
presented a contributed paper co-authored by 
Susan Barnes entitled “A Health Sciences In¬ 
ternship: Goals, Objectives, and Competencies 
for Reference Services.” Janet Erickson moder¬ 
ated and organized a contributed papers session 
for the Cancer Librarians Section. Diane 
Johnson and Sherrill Sorrentino’s paper ‘‘Can¬ 
cer Information in the Public Library: An Up¬ 
date on the Resource Information Network for 
Cancer (RINC)” at this session. Elaine Graham 
co-authored a contributed paper, ‘‘CINAHL List 
of Subject Headings: A Nursery Thesaurus. Re¬ 
vised.” 

Louise Darling was awarded the Ida and 
George Eliot Prize for her work as editor of vol¬ 
ume one of the fourth edition of Handbook of 
Medical Library Practice. This prize is awarded 


for the publication issued in the preceding cal¬ 
endar year which has been most effective in 
furthering medical librarianship. 

Alison Bunting participated in a panel pre¬ 
sentation describing the strategic planning ef¬ 
forts of MLA’s Board of Directors. Julie Kwan 
completed her third stint as MLA’s official pho¬ 
tographer, and Lelde Gilman participated in the 
newly-organized Collection Development Li¬ 
brarians’ Roundtable. (MLA notes contributed 
by Alison Bunting.). 

Thomas Fry, College Librarian, presented a 
Poster Session on “College Library: English 3 
User Education Program” at the American Li¬ 
brary Association Annual Convention in Los 
Angeles on June 26. 

Mona McCormick, Reference Librarian in the 
University Research Library, has written “Criti¬ 
cal Thinking and Library Instruction,” which 
appears in the Summer 1983 issue of RQ, the 
quarterly publication of the Reference and 
Adult Services Division of the American Library 
Association. Ms. McCormick is also working on 
a new edition of her guide for students, The New 
York Times Guide to Reference Materials. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): British Samurai: Harold Monro & The 
Poetry Bookshop. On display through Septem¬ 
ber 30. 


In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): Far Eastern Callig¬ 
raphy: The Art of Character Writing. On display 
through September 30. 

In the College Library: Modern Latin-American 
Literature: Perspectives on a Changing World. 
On display through August 31. 

In the Art Library: Recent Art Library Acquisi¬ 
tions on the Macchiaioli: Italian Impressionist 
Painters of the Ottocento. On display through 
October 7. 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
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Los Angeles, California 90024 


In the Biomedical Library: The History of the 
Human Brain. On display through September 
23. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Building on Strength: Recent Acquisi¬ 
tions Supporting Major Collections. On display 
through August 31. (For hours of admittance, 
please call the Clark Library at (213) 731-8529). 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: “That’s Enter¬ 
tainment/”: A Survey of the Hollywood Motion 
Picture Musical, chronicling the development 
of the movie musical from the 1930s to the pres¬ 
ent, and featuring posters, photographs, record¬ 
ings and memorabilia from films produced by 
MGM, 20th Century Fox, Warner Brothers, and 
Walt Disney Productions. On display from Sep¬ 
tember 15 through November 30. 
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New Wine in an Old Bottle: 

Renovation of the Powell Library Building 


When the University’s Southern branch 
moved to Westwood in 1929, the Library Build¬ 
ing was one of the first four structures to be 
erected on the 383-acre tract. In 1948 an east 
wing added 46,900 square feet to the Library 
Building and in 1958 a stack addition of 30,500 
square feet was constructed. In 1964 and 1970 
portions of the building were remodeled follow¬ 
ing the completion of Units I and II of the Uni¬ 
versity Research Library; in 1966 it was renamed 
the Powell Library Building. This past year parts 
of Powell Library have again undergone exten¬ 
sive remodeling. This remodeling was occa¬ 
sioned in part by the critical space needs on this 
campus, but more directly by the renovation of 
Royce Hall and the consequent necessity of re¬ 
locating a number of offices previously housed 
there. 

Throughout the years, the Powell Library 
Building has included functions and served 
purposes in addition to continuing Library op¬ 
erations. Until Murphy Hall was constructed, 
the campus’ administrative offices were in 
Powell Library. At one time it also housed such 
diverse operations as the student health services 
and the campus telephone exchange. One of the 
goals of the 1982/83 renovation, however, was 
to keep the functions served by the building 
fairly homogeneous. In adding services that 
complement those provided by the College 
Library, the University has created an instruc¬ 
tional center for undergraduates on this cam¬ 
pus. 

Most of the remodeling has been confined to 
the lower floors of the Powell Library Building. 
On the ground floor of the east wing, the In¬ 
structional Media Library (46 PLB) is located at 
the front of the building in space formerly des¬ 
ignated as a reading room. The Instructional 
Media Library is the coordinating facility for the 
thousands of 16 mm films and videotapes pro¬ 
duced and owned by the Office of Instructional 
Development. It also stores and maintains films 
and videotapes for other UCLA departments. 
Staff in the Instructional Media Library assist 
faculty in finding audiovisual materials on a 
variety of subjects and arrange for rentals of 
materials not owned by UCLA. The facility has 
two screening rooms—one seating eight people 
and the other 20—for previewing 16 mm films 
and videotapes in 3/4" U-Matic, VHS, or Beta 


formats. The Instructional Media Library also 
has multi-standard video playback equipment 
for viewing tapes made in foreign countries. 

South of the Instructional Media Library is the 
Office of Instructional Development (60 PLB), 
located in the general area once occupied by the 
University of California Press. Behind these 
administrative offices are the quarters of the 
Audio/Visual Maintenance and Design units 
(86 PLB). The latter unit designs, fabricates, and 
installs state-of-the-art media facilities for the 
Office of Instructional Development. Its staff is 
also available for consulting, designing, and 
installing advanced media facilities for other 
departments on campus. The Maintenance unit 
provides preventive maintenance and repairs 
on campus equipment, including audio and 
video recorders, video cameras and monitors, 
film and slide projectors, amplifiers, and the 
like. 

At the rear of the ground floor of the west wing 
in the area formerly housing Library Photo¬ 
graphic Services, Audio/Visual Services (15 
PLB) provides for the daily audiovisual needs of 
the campus from an inventory of over one thou¬ 
sand pieces of equipment. The unit also sup¬ 
plies trained operators to set up and operate 
audiovisual equipment. 

Library Photographic Services and the Task 
Force have been relocated to the area formerly 
serving as the Map Library Annex. Bound vol¬ 
umes of serials and atlases shelved in the Map 
Library Annex were transferred to the Stack 
Annex in Inglewood; the remaining carto¬ 
graphic materials were moved to the Map Li¬ 
brary’s expanded quarters in Bunche Hall. 

For those people unfamiliar with the organi¬ 
zation of the Library, the Task Force (32 PLB) 
operates as the Library system’s “utility 
fielder.” Staff members are on call to help other 
Library units in a wide variety of emergency 
situations—unanticipated resignations, earth¬ 
quakes, water leaks, etc.—and to assist with 
special projects, which the staff of a Library unit 
would be unable to accomplish by itself. Such 
an organization is unique to the UCLA Library 
system and the Task Force has been instrumen¬ 
tal in the successful automation of the Library’s 
technical processing activities and the devel- 
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opment of its online information system, 
ORION. 

Library Photographic Services (34 PLB) is re¬ 
sponsible for the repair and maintenance of 
dozens of photocopiers distributed throughout 
the Library system. Nearly 13,000,000 photo¬ 
copies were produced on these machines during 
the past fiscal year. Staff also service microform 
readers and copiers in the various public service 
departments of the Library. In addition, Library 
Photographic Services provides photographic 
prints, slides, and microfilm of Library mate¬ 
rials, both to serve the information needs of 
scholars on this campus and around the world 
and to assist the Library in its program of preser¬ 
vation of rare and fragile materials. The result of 
the relocation has been to provide this depart¬ 
ment with upgraded equipment and facilities 
for its important preservation work. Money 
provided by the Campus Administration funded 
the design and construction of modern photo¬ 
graphic laboratories and the purchase of a new 
microfilm processor, since its predecessor 
would not have survived uprooting. 

In the east wing of the first floor, the new 
Foreign Language Laboratories (190 PLB) con¬ 
tain 112 stations of the most advanced 
computer-controlled language teaching tech¬ 
nology currently available. The Laboratories 
also have audio recording capability and will 
soon be able to record and play back foreign 
radio broadcasts for use in language instruction. 

Directly above the Foreign Language Labora¬ 
tories in the east wing of the second floor, the 
Audio/Visual Center (290 PLB) serves as the 
only general purpose campus media library. 
The Center provides access to a noncirculating 
collection of course-related, general interest, 
and research materials. It contains 40 video sta¬ 
tions, 45 audio stations, a video disc unit, and 
computer terminals. 

The Audio/Visual Center shares quarters and 
equipment with the Learning Laboratory, 
which provides resources for underprepared 
students who want to succeed, for well- 
prepared students who want to excel, and for all 
students who want to enrich their educational 
experiences. Counselors diagnose students’ 
needs and plan individualized learning pro¬ 
grams which rely on mediated instruction. A 
related program of the Academic Resources 
Center—the Composition/ESL/Reading Tutor¬ 


ing Lab (280 PLB)—is located nearby and offers 
students opportunities to work with trained 
peer tutors on specific course-related assign¬ 
ments and to facilitate the transfer of general 
learning skills to particular disciplines. 

The introduction of these new services to the 
Powell Library Building has been accomplished 
with relatively little impact on one of its func¬ 
tions most prized by undergraduates—that of 
providing quiet study space in its several Read¬ 
ing Rooms. The relocation of the Task Force and 
the demolition of a wall made it possible to more 
than double the size of Reading Room 145. This 
in combination with the purchase of individual 
carrels to replace long library tables has permit¬ 
ted the number of Reading Room seats to remain 
stable despite the reduced allocation of space for 
this function. The carrels, which were pur¬ 
chased with funds provided by the Campus 
Administration, also serve to meet a long¬ 
standing need expressed by students for study 
facilities designed to provide private and quiet 
study space. 

Ruth B. Gibbs 

Associate University Librarian 

(Research & Instructional Services) 

UCLA Library 

Will Eyerman 

Director, Instructional Media 
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British Samurai: 

Harold Monro & The Poetry Bookshop 


Harold Monro, perhaps the most influential fig¬ 
ure in English poetry during the first third of 
this century, was born in 1879 near Brussels 
where his father was a civil engineer. Monro 
spent his first six or seven years on the continent 
before returning to England for his education. 
He left school at 16 (he was believed to have had 
wine in his room) and during the ensuing two 
years of leisure discovered poetry and began 
writing autobiographical verse. He entered 
Cambridge in 1898, where he studied “about a 
hundred thousand lines of French and Ger¬ 
man.” There he met Maurice Browne who was 
to become prominent in theatrical movements. 

In 1902 Monro and Browne went on a German 
walking tour and were joined by Browne’s sis¬ 
ter, Dorothy; she and Monro were married a year 
and a half later. After a few years enduring the 
rigors of Ireland, they moved to Surrey. Browne 
read H. G. Wells’ A Modern Utopia in 1905, 
shortly after it was published; at Browne’s sug¬ 
gestion Monro joined him in forming a brother¬ 
hood, the Samurai, based on Wells’ ideas. Mem¬ 
bers drafted codes of conduct for each other to 
consider; discomfort seems to have been a major 
element in their schemes—cold baths, minimal 
alcohol and tobacco, meager meals. They pub¬ 
lished a monthly series of books; Browne and 
Monro wrote the first, Proposals for a Voluntary 
Nobility (1907), in which they expanded upon 
Wells’ notions and devised rules for daily con¬ 
duct. The brotherhood disbanded after a couple 
of years and Browne and Monro made another 
tour of the continent. 

During these two years abroad, Monro produced 
two books, Chronicle of a Pilgrimage: Faris to 
Milan on Foot (1909) and Before Dawn: Poems 
and Impressions (1911), the latter hand printed 
by a former Samurai, Arthur K. Sabin. Shortly 
after his return to England, the Poetry Society 
(with its 56 Vice-presidents and 42 Patrons and 
Honorary Members) asked Monro to edit its 
monthly Poetical Gazette. An intricate com¬ 
promise was effected and Monro agreed to edit 
(under the Society’s supervision) and publish 
(at his expense) Poetry Review while the Society 
guaranteed to purchase 1000 copies each 
month. Monro’s policy of printing more articles 
and reviews than poems and his enthusiastic 
concern for poetry rather than for particular 
schools brought this partnership to an end 


within a year. 

Although Monro did not officially open The 
Poetry Bookshop until January 8, 1913, it pub¬ 
lished the first volume of Georgian Poetry the 
previous December; the original 500 copies 
were sold out before Christmas. The Bookshop, 
at 35 Devonshire Street, was in an 18th-century 
house near the British Museum. Within three 
months Monro began sponsoring a series of 
twice weekly late afternoon poetry readings that 
are still remembered. Robert Bridges, Rupert 
Brooke, T. S. Eliot, Robert Graves, Amy Lowell, 
Ezra Pound, and Edith Sitwell were among 
those who read. 

By March the first issue of his new quarterly, 
Poetry and Drama, appeared and presented both 
Imagist and Futurist works during the first year. 
Edward Thomas contributed articles frequent¬ 
ly—at no charge—and Rupert Brooke wrote es¬ 
says on Webster and Donne. Each issue had a 
“French Chronicle” by F. S. Flint, and American 
and German trends were also noted. World War I 
brought the quarterly to an end after only eight 
issues. 

In spite of ill health, Monro expected to be called 
into the army and, by 1916, was an officer in the 
Royal Artillery. In 1917 he was transferred to the 
War Office’s Intelligence Department and spent 
the duration there, quite near Devonshire Street. 
The Bookshop was kept open and thriving dur¬ 
ing this period by Monro’s capable, enthusiastic 
secretary, Alida Klemantaski. Monro and 
Dorothy acknowledged their basic incompati¬ 
bility and were divorced in 1916; Monro mar¬ 
ried Alida in 1920 (to the Bookstore’s clientele 
she remained Miss Klemantaski). 

In 1914 The Poetry Bookshop began issuing a 
series of rhyme sheets, a one-page 17th-century 
format that had recently been revived. A second 
series, and a third, The New Broadside, were 
issued after the war. The poets included in these 
series ranged from Dryden and Pope to Graves 
and Pound; the sheets were decorated by such 
artists as Claud Lovat Fraser, David Jones, and 
John Nash. Monro also arranged for these artists, 
and others including Eric Gill, Wyndham 
Lewis, and Gwen Raverat, to illustrate other 
Poetry Bookshop publications. 
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Monro began another periodical, The Monthly 
Chapbook, in 1919; it appeared at various inter¬ 
vals until 1925. Although poetry and drama 
were emphasized, each issue had a variety of 
material—surveys of French and American po¬ 
etry, short plays, critical essays—generously 
embellished with decorations by popular art¬ 
ists. One of its more remarkable contributions 
was Osbert Sitwell’s satire on Monro and the 
Georgians, included in the September 1922 is¬ 
sue. 

When the Devonshire Street lease expired in 
1926, The Poetry Bookshop moved to 38 Great 
Russell Street, nearly opposite the British Mu¬ 
seum. Monro’s personal finances made it neces¬ 
sary to rent the front portion to Kegan Paul, 
although the poetry readings continued in the 
rear. About this time Monro began having prob¬ 
lems with his eyesight. Chatto & Windus com¬ 
missioned him to edit Twentieth Century Poetry 
(1929) and he read or reread 600 volumes with 
Miss Klemantaski’s assistance to make this an¬ 
thology, reprinted four times before his death. 
Financial problems continued, the quarters of 
The Poetry Bookshop were further reduced, and 
readings had to be scheduled elsewhere. Monro 
died after a long illness in 1932; Miss Kleman- 
taski kept the Bookshop open three more years. 
Thirty years later William Plomer wrote, “I 


Results of the Friends of the 

This past summer, the Council of the Friends 
of the UCLA Library distributed a questionnaire 
to the membership at large, in order to deter¬ 
mine the kinds of programs and activities the 
members wish the organization to sponsor. One 
hundred and fifty-nine members answered the 
questionnaire, and these responses have since 
been subjected to rigorous statistical analysis, 
the results of which appear below. 

The questionnaire asked Friends members to 
indicate preferences in roughly two areas: sub¬ 
ject matter of future programs and format of 
future programs. With regard to the former, the 
questionnaire instructed members to rate their 
interest in six types of programs as Strong, Me¬ 
dium, or Weak. Book-lovers being indepen¬ 
dent-minded, respondents did not always fol¬ 
low instructions. Nevertheless, analysts arrived 
at final tabulations by assigning two points for a 
Strong response, one for a Medium, and zero for 
a Weak, and by making inferences from data 


should think better of London if it still had the 
Poetry Bookshop.” 

The exhibition includes a number of Samurai 
Press books along with a letter to Sabin suggest¬ 
ing disposition of surplus copies. Draft and final 
versions of Monro’s poetry, including two man¬ 
uscript versions of Trees and a typescript of it, 
are accompanied by copies of the volume (405 
were actually produced), and correspondence 
with Sabin about his printing of the book. Com¬ 
munications with authors include HD’s letter 
ordering some of Richard Aldington’s books, 
E. M. Forster’s note accepting an invitation while 
explaining that he will not be in evening dress, 
T. Sturge Moore’s extended fussing over the 
1931 reissue of some Duckworth pamphlets, 
and a card from Pound correcting a typo in 
Poetry and Drama. Artists writing about as¬ 
signments include Boris Anrep, concerned 
about his work in Poetry and Drama, William 
Michael Rothenstein, unsure about his illustra¬ 
tions for The Country Child’s Alphabet (1924), 
and Albert Rutherston, struggling with decora¬ 
tions for a rhyme sheet. A generous selection of 
Poetry Bookshop publications, including a 
sampling of the Library’s collection of the 
rhyme sheets, is also shown. The exhibit will be 
on display through November. 

J. D. 


UCLA Library Questionnaire 

which defied quantitative reduction. The fol¬ 
lowing are the six types of programs about 
which the Friends membership was queried, 
along with the points garnered by each: 

Program Content Number of Points 

Collections of the UCLA Library 237 

Other Libraries in the Los Angeles 142 

Area 

Aspects of Local Cultural or Social 190 

History 

History of the Book and Book- 182 

Collecting 

Day Trips to Points of Interest 139 

in the Los Angeles Area 
Two or Three Day Excursions of a 91 

Cultural and Convivial Nature 

With regard to the format of future programs, 
the questionnaire asked merely that members 
indicate preferences between three alternatives, 
and analysts awarded a single point for each 
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positive response. The alternatives, and the 
number of points each received, run as follows: 


Program Format 


Number of Points 


Box Lunch Programs 49 

Dinner Programs 87 

Late Afternoon/Early Evening 73 

Receptions 

The questionnaire had one more section, In 
this, members of the Friends were asked for 
ideas for specific programs and speakers. Re¬ 
sponses in this section were illuminating and 
stimulating, but too miscellaneous to serve as 
the basis for secure generality. It may be worth 
noting, however, that a number of respondents 
suggested having programs featuring local au¬ 
thors or dealing with local literary history. The 
Council will try to arrange activities with a view 
to these, and to the other suggestions offered in 
the questionnaire. 


Currently, a series of programs is being 
planned which will provide Friends members 
with the chance to visit in turn three of UCLA 
Library’s on-campus special collections—the 
Department of Special Collections of the Uni¬ 
versity Research Library, the Elmer Belt Library 
of Vinciana of the Art Library, and the History 
and Special Collections Division of the Biomed¬ 
ical Library. It is hoped that this series will meet 
with the approval of the Friends members, es¬ 
pecially in that it concerns the subject in which 
they expressed the most interest in the ques¬ 
tionnaire, to wit, the collections of the UCLA 
Library. 

The Council thanks the members of the 
Friends for their response to the questionnaire, 
and will do all it can to meet the interest of the 
membership. 

Timothy Steele, President 
Friends of the UCLA Library 


James Mink Honored by Oral History Association 


James V. Mink, who retired on June 30 as Head 
of the Department of Special Collections and 
University Archivist, was recently honored by 
the national Oral History Association, an organ¬ 
ization which he was instrumental in founding 
and of which he was the first Chairman. The 
Executive Committee of its Council adopted the 
following resolution on April 15: 

WHEREAS James V. Mink, University 
Archivist at the University of California in 
Los Angeles, was the moving spirit and the 
convener of the first national gathering of 
oral historians at the Lake Arrowhead Con¬ 
ference Center in 1966; 

AND WHEREAS the said James V. Mink 
was instrumental in the creation and de¬ 
velopment of the Oral History Association 
which was established as a result of that 
meeting; 

AND WHEREAS the said James V. Mink 
has been a faithful participant in the activ¬ 
ities and a frequent contributor to the pro¬ 


grams and publications of the Oral History 
Association in the ensuing years; 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 
that the Oral History Association, on the 
occasion of his retirement from the Uni¬ 
versity of California on the thirtieth day of 
June, Anno Domini 1983, expresses its 
recognition of James Mink’s valued ser¬ 
vices and its deep appreciation of his many 
contributions to oral history, and adds its 
hope that these will continue for many 
years to come; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
this resolution be spread upon the minutes 
of the Oral History Association and com¬ 
municated to its membership. 

Jim’s latest professional contribution, an ar¬ 
ticle entitled “The Founding of the Oral History 
Association: ‘It Never Hurts to Give Things a 
Little Nudge,’ ” has appeared in the Winter 1983 
issue of the Oral History Association 
Newsletter. 

J.R.C. 
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Library Staff in Print and Program 


Karen Andrews, Engineering Librarian, will 
serve as Chair of the Publications Committee of 
the American Society of Engineering Education 
(ASEE), Engineering Library Division. 

Stephen M. Fry, Music Librarian, is the editor 
for United States publications for the “Booklist” 
section of Popular Music: A Yearbook. Cam¬ 
bridge University Press issues PM annually as a 
scholarly survey of popular music activities in 
the United States and England, and peripherally 
in other countries. The 1982 issue, PM 2, has just 
appeared while the third volume is being com¬ 
piled now. 

Thomas K. Fry, College Librarian, recently 
reviewed The Competitive Runner’s Handbook: 
The Complete Training Program for All Dis¬ 


tance Running, by Bob Glover and Pete Schuder. 
The review appears in the July 1983 issue of the 
Library Journal. 

Dr. Russell Shank, University Librarian, has 
been appointed Chair of a Task Force of the 
American Library Association to explore the 
possibility of an international conference on 
continuing education in library and information 
science. 

Roberta Walters, a Reference Librarian in the 
Biomedical Library, moderated a conference at 
the recent American Library Association meet¬ 
ing in Los Angeles, “Can Ethics Provide the 
Answers? Applying the ALA Statement of Pro¬ 
fessional Ethics.” 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): British Samurai: Harold Monro & The 
Poetry Bookshop. On display through Novem¬ 
ber 30. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): Edouard Roditi: 
Author, poet, critic, translator. On display 
through November 30. 

In the College Library: Los Angeles: Exploring 
Cultural Diversity. On display from October 6 
through December 16. 

In the Biomedical Library: Biomedical Library: 
Resources, Services & Facilities. On display 
from September 27 through December 16. 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Building on Strength: Recent Acquisi¬ 
tions Supporting Major Collections. On display 
through November 7. (For hours of admittance, 
please call the Clark Library at (213) 732-8529.) 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: “That’s Enter¬ 
tainment!’’: A Survey of the Hollywood Motion 
Picture Musical, chronicling the development 
of the movie musical from the 1930s to the pres¬ 
ent, and featuring posters, photographs, record¬ 
ings, and memorabilia from films produced by 
MGM, 20th Century Fox, Warner Brothers, and 
Walt Disney Productions. On display from Sep¬ 
tember 15 through November 30. 
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ORION Update 


The UCLA Library landscape has changed 
dramatically during the last several years with 
the application of computer and telecommuni¬ 
cations technology to Library operations. The 
goal of this effort has been to provide Library 
users with speedy access to informaton where 
that information is needed—in the Library, in 
departmental offices and laboratories, and at 
home. Information now available online can be 
retrieved through multiple access points and 
powerful Boolean search options; Library users 
are no longer restricted to the minimal access 
points provided by traditional card catalogs lo¬ 
cated in only one physical location. 

ORION, the UCLA Library’s online informa¬ 
tion system, was first described in detail in the 
September 1982 issue of this publication. At 
that time, public access to ORION first became 
available to users through the 1,000 campus 
terminals connected to the Office of Academic 


Computing’s IBM 3033 mainframe computer on 
which ORION operates. Thanks to a special al¬ 
location from the Chancellor’s Office, public ac¬ 
cess to ORION was also available via a small 
number of terminals in selected libraries. 

But the ORION story predates 1982. Library 
staff responsible for ORION software develop¬ 
ment began work on an ambitious campuswide 
program in 1979, building on a prototype sys¬ 
tem for serials processing, book acquisition, and 
catalog maintenance functions developed ear¬ 
lier in the Biomedical Library with grant sup¬ 
port from the National Library of Medicine. The 
campuswide effort focused first on replacing 
numerous manual files in each library with a 
single online file. The objectives were to im¬ 
prove technical processing efficiency, to reduce 
the time required to make materials available to 
users, and to facilitate collection development 
efforts among the Library’s selection officers. 
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to make information about materials on order, in 
process, or cataloged available instantaneously 
to Library staff and users, and to facilitate iden¬ 
tification of needed material through Boolean 
searching of author and title keywords or sub¬ 
ject headings. All of the materials which the 
Library currently has on order or in process are 


represented online in ORION and its microfiche 
products. University of California students, 
staff, and faculty who wish to be notified when 
new materials are received or cataloged may 
now do so by completing a Rush Processing 
Request at campus library reference desks. 


What’s in ORION 

ORION contains records for most books ac¬ 
quired and cataloged by the UCLA Library since 
1977 and most of the serials (magazines, period¬ 
icals, journals, newspapers, and similar publi¬ 
cations) currently received, together with spe¬ 
cific holdings and library location information. 
Records for all materials currently on order, re¬ 
ceived, or being cataloged are also included. 

Approximately 150,000 records are added to 
the ORION database each year. The database 
now contains over 630,000 records which can be 
categorized as follows: 

-Cataloged books: 345,000 records 
-Serials: 82,000 records 

-Books on order or in processing: 205,000 rec¬ 
ords 


What’s Not in ORION 

Although ORION contains records for a wide 
range of materials from all campus libraries, in¬ 
cluding music scores, audiovisual materials, 
pamphlets, manuscripts, and government doc¬ 
uments, as well as books and serials, the 
database does not yet contain records for: 

-individual journal articles. (Only journal and 
serial titles are included.) 

-many “dead” serials (i.e., those that have 
ceased publication). 

-most technical reports, such as those held in 
the Engineering & Mathematical Sciences or 
the Education & Psychology Libraries, 
—materials in some non-Roman alphabets, such 
as Armenian, Hebrew, and Oriental lan¬ 
guages. (Cyrillic works are being transliter¬ 
ated and do appear on ORION.) 

-most materials acquired prior to 1977. (Check 
the public card catalogs for information on 
these titles.) 


ORION Search Features 


The online searching capabilities of 
ORION—keyword Boolean searching and mul¬ 
tiple access points—allow for great flexibility in 
retrieving information. A user who knows just 
part of an author’s name or a few words from a 
title (not necessarily the first words) can retrieve 
the desired record(s) from ORION. By contrast, 
users must have complete author or title infor¬ 
mation to locate records in the card catalogs. 

ORION records are accessible by words in 
names (of authors, editors, organizations, insti¬ 
tutions, and the like, or names used as subjects), 
titles, series, and topical and geographical sub¬ 
ject headings. The terms in an ORION search 
request may be entered in any order; for exam¬ 


ple, the author’s first name may be typed first, 
followed by the last name, and words from the 
title. However, for an efficient and cost-effective 
search, the most distinctive word should be 
typed first. 

One of the most powerful ORION features is 
keyword searching with Boolean logic. Users 
may use the three Boolean operators AND, OR, 
and AND NOT to define a search. The use of 
AND and AND NOT refines a search by making 
retrieval narrower and more specific. The use of 
OR broadens a search, making it less specific 
and retrieving more items. Multiple search 
terms may be entered in the initial search re¬ 
quest, or the search may be refined in phases. 
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Basic Commands 


There are two basic commands for searching 
records on ORION— FIND and BROWSE. 

The FIND command in conjunction with the 
index name NT (name/title), can be used to 
search for names (authors, editors, etc.), names 
as subjects, titles, and series. The FIND com¬ 
mand may be abbreviated to FIN or FI or F, for 
ease in typing. Terms from the author, title, or 
both, are entered by the user following the name 
of the index. For example, to retrieve informa¬ 
tion from the database on all books by or about 
Ansel Adams, the photographer, type the 
search request: 

FIND NT ANSEL ADAMS 

After performing each search request, ORION 
will respond with the total number of items in 
the database which match the search, a list of 
authors and titles, a single record (if only one 
record is retrieved), or, in cases where no rec¬ 
ords are retrieved, a message to that effect. 

In addition to refining a FIND NT search by 
the use of Boolean operators, a user may also 
narrow the search through limiting it by cate¬ 
gory of material. The commands /BOOKS (or /B) 
and /JOURNALS (or//) may be used at the end of 
a search request. 

FIND NT SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/J 

A new searching feature, the BROWSE com¬ 
mand, constitutes the most recent ORION en¬ 
hancement. This new command for searching 
topical and geographical subjects has been de¬ 
signed to allow for more precision, greater 
searching ease, and lower cost. Typically, a user 
has a subject in mind but is unaware of the 
many possible headings —with or without 
subheadings—used by the Library in cataloging 
materials. The subject headings applied to all 
cataloged materials in the collection are taken 
from two controlled subject heading vocabular¬ 
ies, Library of Congress Subject Headings 
(LCSH) and Medical Subject Headings (MeSH). 
When the BROWSE command is used, all of the 
subject headings that contain a given search 
term or combination of search terms are re¬ 
trieved. By displaying all of the possible subject 
headings containing those terms, users may bet¬ 




ter define their search topics and select the most 
appropriate heading or headings. 


To search with the BROWSE command, type 
BROWSE (orB) followed by the index name SU 
(subject) and the subject term(s): 

BROWSE SU CIVIL WAR 

ORION will respond with a list of subject 
headings that match the search request. To see 
the individual records that use the subject head¬ 
ing, type the RETRIEVE command (orR) and the 
number of the subject heading on the list. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
community, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, and other friends of the University by 
the Administrative Office, University of 
California Library, Los Angeles 90024. 

Editor 
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CURRENT SEARCH: browse su civil war 

-SUBJECT HEADINGS CONTAINING ENTERED BROWSE TERM(S) - 220 RESULTS. 
<-> NUMBER OF ONLINE ORION RECORDS CONTAINED IN EACH GROUP. 

Rl 1 Alabama—Politics and government—Civil War, 1861-1865. 

R2 1 Angola—History—Civil War, 1975-Participation, Cuban. 

R3 1 Arkansas—Politics and government—Civil War, 1861-1865. 

R4 1 California—History—Civil War, 1861-1865. 

R5 3 Cambodia—History—Civil War, 1970-1975. 

R6 1 Cambodia—History—Civil War, 1970-1975—Addresses, essays, lectures. 

R7 2 Charleston, S.C.—History—Civil War, 1861-1865—Sources. 

R8 7 China—History—Civil War—1945-1949. 

R9 1 China—History—Civil War—1945-1949—Drama. 

RIO 1 China—History—Civil War—1945-1949—Fiction. 

Rll 1 Civil War. 

R12 1 Civil War—Case studies. 

^OPTIONS: -TYPE Rl (OR R2, R3. . .) TO RETRIEVE THE RECORD(S) IN A GROUP. 

-PRESS THE ENTER OR RETURN KEY TO SEE MORE OF THE LIST. 
-BEGIN A NEW SEARCH (E.G. FIN NT. . ., OR B SU. . .) 

ENTER NEXT COMMAND 


In both the FIND search and the BROWSE 
search, command prompts describing options 
for continuing the search appear at the bottom of 
each screen. 

ORION also features online documentation in 
the form of HELP displays which provide infor¬ 


mation on searching ORION (HELP ORION), 
Library hours (HELP HOURS), campus food 
service hours (HELP FOOD), and much more. 
For a complete list of help displays, type HELP. 
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ORION Records 


status, and holdings for journals and multi¬ 
volume works. Following is an example of an 
ORION record for a book owned by several cam¬ 
pus libraries: 

CURRENT SEARCH: f nt sagan carl 
Record 10 of 15 Screen 1 of 2 
Sagan, Carl, 1934- 


Most records in ORION will contain the fol¬ 
lowing information: author, title, publication 
data, series, selected notes, subject headings, 
Library location(s), call number or processing 


The dragons of Eden : speculation on the evolution of human intelligence / Carl Sagan. 
New York : Random House, cl977. <0219544MC> 

263 p. : ill. ; 24 cm. 

SUBJECTS: Intellect 
Brain 

Genetic psychology 
Intelligence 
Genetics, Medical 

BIOMED Call number: BF 431 Sl29d 1977 

COLLEGE Call number: BE 431 Sl29d 

ED/PSYCH Call number: BF 431 Sl29d 

URL Call number: BF 431 Sl29d 


Online Access to ORION 


At the present time, the three principal 
methods for accessing ORION online are by re¬ 
questing assistance from public services staff in 
campus libraries, limited direct access at public 
ORION terminals in selected libraries, and di¬ 
rect access via the Office of Academic Comput¬ 
ing (OAC) computer. 

At Reference Desks 

Reference staff in all campus libraries have 
access to ORION all hours that the Library is 
open. Users who do not find what they need in 
ORION On Fiche may ask reference staff to 
query ORION to obtain up-to-the-minute infor¬ 
mation on the status of materials. 

Public ORION Terminals 

With special funding from the Chancellor’s 
Office, twelve ORION terminals are available for 
public use in nine campus libraries: the Archi¬ 


tecture & Urban Planning, Biomedical, Chemis¬ 
try, College, Education & Psychology, Engineer¬ 
ing & Mathematical Sciences, Law, Manage¬ 
ment, and University Research Libraries. Be¬ 
cause funding for 1983/84 is limited, ORION 
terminals will normally be available from 10:00 
a.m. - 4:00 p.m., Monday through Friday, during 
academic quarters. Hours may be adjusted 
slightly in several libraries to best accommodate 
the needs of their primary users. 

ORION Access for OAC Users 

Any Office of Academic Computing user with 
TSO access may use ORION from any ASCII or 
IBM 3270-type terminal, on or off campus. 
Dial-up access is also available from home or 
office terminals or microcomputers. Faculty and 
staff interested in this service should contact the 
User Relations Office, 4302 Math Sciences Ad¬ 
dition, to establish an OAC computing account 
or to add ORION access to an existing account. 
Most important, the new system was designed 
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The connect rate charge for this service is 50 
cents an hour, plus standard MUS (Machine 
Unit Second) charges. To take advantage of the 
50 cent per hour rate, users must enter the Li¬ 
brary database at the beginning of a TSO session 
by employing the logon procedure $ORION. 

A new ORION enhancement, designed in re¬ 
sponse to requests from many OAC users, will 


allow OAC users with WYLBUR access to sub¬ 
mit an ORION search through WYLBUR and 
request that search results be printed at any of 
the OAC printing stations. This new WYLBUR 
exec will be described in detail in the November 
1983 issue of Perspective, OAC’s monthly pub¬ 
lication. This feature is not available through 
public ORION terminals located in campus li¬ 
braries. 


ORION on Fiche 


The information contained in the ORION 
database is also published in three microfiche 
products which include full bibliographic cita¬ 
tions under main and added entries, with loca¬ 
tion, call number, and holdings information. 
ORION On Fiche: Names/Titles lists ORION 
records alphabetically by names (authors, edi¬ 
tors, compilers), titles, and series. Materials 
about individuals or organizations are also in¬ 
cluded. ORION On Fiche: Subjects lists all ma¬ 
terials, both books and journals, by topical and 
geographical subject headings. Both of these 
products are produced four times a year—in 
January, April, July, and October. ORION On 
Fiche: Serials, produced monthly, lists journals, 
magazines, and periodicals with issue-specific 
holdings information. 


ORION On Fiche products are available for 
public use in each campus library. Departments 
and individuals may subscribe to fiche products 
by contacting the ORION User Services Office in 
the University Research Library at 825-7557. 
The current sizes, frequencies, and 1983/84 
subscription rates are: 

ORION On Fiche: Names/Titles 
$260.00/year, 597 fiche, quarterly 
ORION On Fiche: Subjects 

$140.00/year, 297 fiche, quarterly 
ORION On Fiche: Serials 

$60.00/year, 65 fiche, monthly except 
August and December 


Learning How to Search ORION Effectively 


ORION training is offered in a variety of dif¬ 
ferent ways and places. Undergraduate students 
enrolled in the Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science course, “Information Re¬ 
sources and Libraries” (GSLIS 110), learn how 
to incorporate ORION search techniques into 
their research methodology. Faculty teaching 
other courses at UCLA, both graduate and un¬ 
dergraduate, have invited reference librarians 
to present lectures on ORION to their classes so 
that students can become familiar with the most 
up-to-date information-seeking strategies. 

ORION training sessions are also offered by 
many campus libraries—particularly those with 
public ORION terminals. To arrange for train¬ 
ing, users should contact the library in their 
subject area of interest, or inquire at the Refer- 
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ence Desks of the University Research Library or 
the Biomedical Library. 

A Brief Guide to Searching ORION is avail¬ 
able at most library public service points. A 
more detailed Complete Guide to Searching 
ORION may be obtained at the Office of Aca¬ 
demic Computing User Relations Office (4302 


Math Sciences Addition) under the OAC 
Write-Up number IO01. 

All Library users are encouraged to consult 
reference staff members for additional help in 
searching ORION or interpreting ORION rec¬ 
ords. Trained staff members are stationed at all 
public service points, and several libraries have 
set up special ORION information stations. 


Future ORION Developments 


As the ORION database grows, new features 
designed to improve access to information will 
be incorporated. Currently under development 
is a Bindery Module which will enable Library 
staff to request computer-produced bindery 
slips, pickup lists for journal volumes that are 
complete and ready for binding, packing lists, 
and other products. By January 1984, Library 
users will have online access to bindery infor¬ 
mation on ORION. 

The concept of browse subject searching, de¬ 
scribed earlier, will be applied early in the new 
year to names and series, so that users can 
quickly pinpoint the exact form of available 
headings before beginning a search. This time¬ 
saving feature will also result in more cost- 
effective searches. 

Additional system enhancements scheduled 
for 1983/84 include utilizing computer tapes 


from selected book dealers with whom the Li¬ 
brary has large blanket-order approval plans, so 
that information on new books expected on ap¬ 
proval will be available sooner than is now the 
case. 

The ability to search ORION by call number 
and to limit search retrieval by language, coun¬ 
try, date of publication, format (e.g., audiovis¬ 
uals), or specific library is also in the planning 
stages for this fiscal year. 

As these and other enhancements to ORION 
become available, Library users will be kept up 
to date through announcements in the UCLA 
Librarian and OAC’s Perspective. 

D.B. 

G.W. 


Welch Medal to Dr. Robert Frank: Medical History Award 


UCLA has again produced an honoree for 
scholarship in the field of medical history. Dr. 
Robert Frank, Associate Professor of Medical 
History and a past Chairman of the Academic 
Senate Library Committee, was recently 
awarded the Welch Medal by the American As¬ 
sociation for the History of Medicine. This 
award honors an individual for “particular con¬ 
tributions of outstanding scholarly merit in the 
field of medical history,” and was presented to 


Dr. Frank for his book on Harvey and the Oxford 
Physiologists: Scientific Ideas and Social Inter¬ 
action (University of California Press, 1980). 

Previous UCLA winners of the Welch Medal 
include the late Martha Teach Gnudi (1954), 
former Head of the Biomedical Library’s History 
and Special Collections Division, and the late 
Professor Charles Donald O’Malley (1971). 

V.S. 
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Dr. Lorraine Mathies Receives New Honors 


In May of this year President of the University 
of California David S. Saxon conferred upon Dr. 
Lorraine Mathies, retired Head of the Education 
& Psychology Library, the title of Librarian 
Emeritus. This title is reserved for those whose 
service to the University has been both excellent 
and longstanding, and is only granted at the 
request of the Chancellor to the Board of Re¬ 
gents. Dr. Mathies is only the third librarian to 
receive this honor. 


In addition, the Distinguished Awards 
Committee of the UCLA Graduate School of Ed¬ 
ucation chose Dr. Mathies to receive the Distin¬ 
guished Leadership Award of the School. This 
award of the School’s Doctoral Alumni Associ¬ 
ation was presented to her at GSE Day on May 
24. 

J.R.C. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): British Samurai: Harold Monro & The 
Poetry Bookshop. On display through Novem¬ 
ber 30. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): Edouard Roditi: 
Author, poet, critic, translator. On display 
through November 30. 

In the College Library: Los Angeles: Exploring 
Cultural Diversity. On display through Decem¬ 
ber 16. 

In the Biomedical Library: Biomedical Library: 
Resources, Services &• Facilities. On display 
through December 16. 


In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Building on Strength: Recent Acquisi¬ 
tions Supporting Major Collections. Three Cen¬ 
turies of British Broadside Ballads. Both ex¬ 
hibits on display through December 12. (For 
hours of admittance, please call the Clark Li¬ 
brary at (213) 732-8529.) 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: “That’s Enter¬ 
tainment!”: A Survey of the Hollywood Motion 
Picture Musical, chronicling the development 
of the movie musical from the 1930s to the pres¬ 
ent, and featuring posters, photographs, record¬ 
ings and memorabilia from films produced by 
MGM, 20th Century Fox, Warner Brothers, and 
Walt Disney Productions. On display through 
November 30. 
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James Cox Enters Australian Librarianship 


James Cox, erstwhile editor of the UCLA 
Librarian and Assistant to the University Li¬ 
brarian, retired on October 14, 1983, after twen¬ 
ty-nine years of service as a UCLA librarian. 
Retirement was merely a formality of departure 
for Jim. Typically, he is continuing his inexora¬ 
ble career development by assuming the posi¬ 
tion of University Librarian at Griffith Univer¬ 
sity in Brisbane, Australia. 

His decision to advance his career elsewhere, 
even though it requires him to emigrate to Aus¬ 
tralia, is indicative of his dedication to the pro¬ 
fession and his careful planning. This move 
merely displays his bias towards action and his 
continuing youthful energy and lively mind. He 
knows academic librarianship thoroughly and 
is a shrewd judge of values in higher education. 
It seems only natural for him to cap his career 
with this move to a leadership position. 

Jim is a Stanford and a Berkeley graduate. He 
worked the rare book business in the San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay area for Bill P. Wreden before suc¬ 
cumbing to Larry Powell’s recruiting drive in 
1954. He early displayed his aptitude for library 
work and his attention to performing hard tasks 
thoroughly and well. He worked respectively in 
gifts and exchange, as head of the Geology Li¬ 
brary and Circulation Department, and as Act¬ 
ing Associate University Librarian for Public 
Services. As Assistant to the University Librar¬ 
ian he was the Library’s chief liaison with the 
Academic Senate Library Committee, the Li¬ 
brary Council, and the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary. He authored the Library’s statement for 
the UCLA accreditation visit and the early 
drafts of the Library’s 10-year goal statement, 
which will set the tone for us as we move into 
the information age. He is responsible for many 
of our critical policies, including the statement 
of conformance with the new copyright law 
which gained him a role in testifying at a Con¬ 
gressional hearing about the effects of the law. 

Jim has never been content merely to hold the 
line on any job. He twice led the way to different 
and innovative applications of computers to the 
circulation function, each time breaking ground 


in the world of library automation. His memori¬ 
al bibliography of mountaineering literature in 
the UCLA Library, in honor of Francis Farquhar, 
was included on the list of best Western books 
in the year of its publication. 


He is no stranger to Australia, having lectured 
at Canberra College of Education as a Fulbright 
scholar in 1972. He taught and travelled in the 
country again in 1979. The UCLA Library has 
become a Mecca for visiting Australian librar¬ 
ians, almost as though we were their eastern 
branch. While it may not be strange for them to 
have Jim again in their midst, it will never again 
be the same for me to be without a companion 
who was among my first UCLA friends when I 
was in the system nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. Through the years I came to trust his judge¬ 
ment and his loyalty to the UCLA Library, and 
admire his overriding interest in his family, the 
landscape, and choral music. He was recog¬ 
nized by his peers by elevation to the rank of 
Librarian V for his distinguished career, one of 
the few people so honored in the entire Univer¬ 
sity of California library system. I regret having 
to do without him, and rejoice in his continuing 
success. 

R.S. 
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Edouard Rod it i: Author, Poet, Critic, Translator 


Throughout his multifaceted and distin¬ 
guished career, Edouard Roditi has been an in¬ 
tegral part of the major literary and artistic 
movements of the twentieth century, as well as a 
renowned translator of eleven languages. The 
Roditi Collection, acquired by the Department 
of Special Collections in 1967, documents a life 
dedicated to language and literature, and was 
the subject of a recent exhibition in the Depart¬ 
ment. Letters, manuscripts, books, photographs, 
works of art, and ephemera were displayed. 

In May 1982, the American Academy and In¬ 
stitute of Arts and Letters honored Roditi with 
the Marjorie Peabody Waite Award. Conferred 
annually on an established figure for continu¬ 
ing achievement and integrity in his art, this 
award is given in rotation to an artist, a compos¬ 
er, and a writer. The Academy citation was an 
eloquent tribute to Roditi and his body of work. 

To Edouard Roditi, born in Paris in 1910. 
There would seem to be no area of culture that 
Edouard Roditi, over the past fifty years, has 
not inspected in one or another of his eleven 
languages. Yet, despite the well-worded wis¬ 
dom of his stories and the frightening intellect 
of his essays, it is finally through poetry that 
his knowledge is dispersed. 

Roditi, an American citizen who has lived 
much of his life abroad, was educated here and 
in England, and currently resides in Paris. As a 
student, Roditi attended Charterhouse, Oxford, 
and the University of Chicago where in 1937 he 
earned his degree with honors in Romance Lan¬ 
guages and Literature. By this time, Roditi was 
already well-established as a poet and author. 
He had published his first poem in transition in 
1928 at the age of eighteen, and was a frequent 
contributor to The Spectator, The Oxford Out¬ 
look, and many other well-known periodicals. 
T.S. Eliot had taken an interest in the young 
poet’s work and, as an early mentor, offered ad¬ 
vice and encouragement. 

Roditi’s interest in the Surrealistic move¬ 
ment began at age sixteen when he met Geor¬ 
gette Camille in Paris. Along with Robert 


Desnos, Rene Crevel, and others he experiment¬ 
ed with Surrealistic forms of poetry and auto¬ 
matic writing. Emperor of Midnight (Black 
Sparrow Press, 1974) is a collection of his works 
on Surrealism written from 1927 to 1973. 

Roditi has also established himself in the 
field of art criticism with his regular columns in 
Pictures on Exhibit (New York), and currently 
contributes articles to L’Arche (Paris) and acts 
as a consultant for private collectors and major 
institutions. He has been acquainted with many 
important artists of this century and his inter¬ 
views with Marc Chagall, Barbara Hepworth, 
Oskar Kokoschka, and others were published in 
Dialogues On Art (Seeker and Warberg, 1960), 
now a standard work for students of modern art. 

These poetic and artistic avenues are not the 
only ones that Roditi has travelled throughout the 
course of his career. He has written extensive 
studies of Magellan and Oscar Wilde, served as a 
simultaneous translator at the founding of the 
United Nations in San Francisco in 1945 and at 
the Nuremberg trials in 1946, and lectured at a 
number of universities here and abroad. Roditi’s 
translations of poetry and prose from many lan¬ 
guages into French, English, and German have 
often been mistaken for those of a native speaker. 
Roditi also holds the distinction of being the first 
to translate Auden’s poetry into French, and his 
translation of Yashar Kemal’s Memed, my hawk 
(Pantheon, 1960) introduced a new aspect of 
modern Turkish literature to the English and 
American public. 

Today Roditi continues to be an active con¬ 
tributor to the literary world with his transla¬ 
tions, written works, and lectures, and has be¬ 
gun work on his autobiography. The life of this 
distinguished artist, written in his own words, 
will certainly provide his followers worldwide 
with a deeper understanding of his powerful 
bond with language and the many aspects of his 
career. 

L.H. 
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Lecture Series in Medical Classics Inaugurated 


A series called UCLA Programs in Medical 
Classics, consisting of eight lectures over the 
course of the academic year, was launched Oc¬ 
tober 11, 1983. Designed to enhance an appre¬ 
ciation of the ties between famous medical 
writings, clinical practice, basic research, and 
humanistic scholarship, the series aims to bring 
together an interested and convivial group of 
Southern California medical bibliophiles, cli¬ 
nicians, medical faculty, students, and guests to 
read, discuss, and examine texts that embody 
significant advances in clinical practice and the 
medical sciences. Each program lasts one hour 
and features two speakers — a medical historian 
who provides an introduction to the work being 
discussed and a prominent physician who then 
explores in detail the scientific and clinical 
meaning of the text, and its significance in the 
light of present-day medical practice. The last 
third of the hour is set aside for questions and 
discussion among the participants, all of whom 
have previously been sent an abridged form of 
the text to be discussed that evening. At the end 
of the hour, the group adjourns to the Rare Book 
Room in the Biomedical Library for sherry, con¬ 
versation, and an opportunity to view some first 
editions associated with the evening’s topic. 
For those who wish to attend, a Dutch treat din¬ 
ner at the Faculty Center with the speakers is 
also available after the lecture. (Tram service is 
provided.) 


The programs for 1983-1984 are: 

Tuesday, October 11. 

Santiago Ramon y Cajal and Modern Neurol¬ 
ogy. 

Arnold B. Scheibel, M.D., Professor of 
Anatomy and Psychiatry. 

Introduction by Robert G. Frank, Jr., Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Medical History. 

Tuesday, November 1. 

Friedrich Anton Mesmer: From Animal Mag¬ 
netism to Hypnosis. 

L. Jolyon West, M.D., Professor and Chair¬ 
man, Psychiatry and Biobehavioral 
Medicine. Director, Neuropsychiatric In¬ 
stitute. 

Introduction by Norman Cousins, Adjunct 
Professor of Medical Humanities. 



The logo for Programs in Medical Classics, taken from a 
French Hortus Sanitatis of c. 1500, represents the series’ 
dual-presentation format and focuses on the medical text. 


Tuesday, November 29. 

Claude Bernard and the Illusion of Certainty. 

Lawrence R. Freedman, M.D., Professor of 
Medicine/Infectious Diseases. Chair¬ 
man, Medicine, Wadsworth VA Hospital. 

Introduction by Dora B. Weiner, Ph.D., 
Adjunct Professor of Medical Human¬ 
ities. 

Tuesday, January 17. 

Regnier de Graff (1641-1673) and Gastroen¬ 
terology. 

Irwin J. Pincus, M.D., Professor of 
Medicine/Gastroenterology, USC School 
of Medicine. 

Introduction by Robert G. Frank, Jr. 

Tuesday, February 14. 

Florence Nightingale as Health Statistician. 

Charles E. Lewis, M.D., Chief, Division of 
General Medicine, Department of Medi¬ 
cine. 

Introducer not yet confirmed. 
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Tuesday, March 6. 

Richard Bright: The Consummate Observer. 

Leon G. Fine, M.D., Chief, Division of 
Nephrology, Department of Medicine. 

Introducer not yet confirmed. 

Tuesday, April 17. 

The Flexner Report: Revised or Revisited? 

Gert H. Brieger, M.D., Ph.D., M.P.H., Chair¬ 
man, Department of the History of the 
Health Sciences, UCSF; William H. 
Welch, Professor-elect and Director- 
elect, Johns Hopkins Institute of the His¬ 
tory of Medicine. 

Introducer not yet confirmed. 

Tuesday, May 1. 

Managing the Nation’s Health: The French 

Experience. 

J.C. Sournia, M.D., member, French Acade¬ 


mies of Medicine and Surgery, President, 
International Society for the History of 
Medicine, Director of Health under 
President V. Giscard d’Estaing. 

Introducer not yet confirmed. 

These programs have been planned by 
Dr. Robert G. Frank, Jr., Associate Professor of 
Medical History; Victoria Steele, Head of the 
History and Special Collections Division of the 
UCLA Biomedical Library; and Dr. Dora B. 
Weiner, Adjunct Professor of Medical Human¬ 
ities. The programs are open free of charge to 
interested members of the UCLA community. 
For further information, contact Programs in 
Medical Classics, Dean’s Office, UCLA School 
of Medicine, Los Angeles, CA, 90024, or phone 
825-5851. 

V.S. 


Acquisition of Source Materials on the Soviet Union 


The University Research Library has recently 
acquired a number of microform sets containing 
previously unpublished reports and studies on 
the Soviet Union. Documents from important 
U.S. governmental and government-sponsored 
agencies comprise these sets, which span the 
period from World War II to the present. These 
collections should be of interest to researchers 
in the fields of postwar Soviet and American 
history, international relations, and military 
history. 

The Records of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in¬ 
clude material on U.S. military and diplomatic 
policy toward the Soviet Union. There are 211 
separate titles for the war years of 1942-1945 
and 301 titles for the period of 1946-1953. 

The OSS/State Department Intelligence and 
Research Reports consist of monographs and 
reports prepared by leading scholars for the Of¬ 
fice of Strategic Services and the U.S. State De¬ 
partment during World War II and the postwar 
period. One hundred seventy titles are present 
for the period 1941-1949 and the supplement 
for 1950-1961 includes another 292 titles. 

The CIA Research Reports present Central In¬ 
telligence Agency data on Soviet domestic and 


foreign policy, defense, and economic condi¬ 
tions during the post World War II period from 
1946 to 1976. 

The Special Studies series consists of analy¬ 
ses prepared for the government by research 
organizations (i.e., think tanks), such as the 
Rand Corporation, the Institute for Defense 
Analysis, and research centers at major U.S. 
universities. Distribution of the results of these 
federally-funded programs has until now been 
restricted. Among major topics covered are So¬ 
viet diplomatic negotiations, military doctrine, 
economic policy, and international strategy. 
The period covered by this set is the 1970s; a 
supplement covering 1980-1982 will be forth¬ 
coming. 

Printed guides and indexes to these microfilm 
collections are available in the URL Microform 
Reading Service; the microform sets themselves 
are shelved in the Stack Annex. Requests to have 
portions of the sets paged to campus for use 
should be submitted to the URL Microform 
Service; the material will then be available for 
use the following day. 

L.F. 
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Folklore Papers in Special Collections 


Friedrich S. Krauss (1859-1938), a prominent 
Austrian ethnographer, was one of the major 
proponents of Slavic folklore research. Born in 
Pozega, Slavonia, he received his degree in 1882 
from the University of Vienna in classical phil¬ 
ology, later turning his attention to south Slavic 
ethnography and folklore. During his 1884-85 
field trip to Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia, 
which was funded by the Archduke Rudolf and 
the Anthropological Society of Vienna, Krauss 
amassed one of the largest collections of Guslar 
epic songs, a collection which pre-dates the 
work of Milman Perry. Another major shift in 
Krauss’s academic interests occurred around 
the turn of the century. His investigation of 
erotic folklore led to legal difficulties, but it also 
laid the groundwork for the psychoanalytic 
school which was emerging in Vienna at that 
time. 

The collection of Krauss’s papers in the De¬ 
partment of Special Collections reflects his re¬ 
search activities in both areas. In Slavic folklore 
research, the collection offers the manuscript of 
Slavenart, a compilation of folkloristic essays 
on the Yugoslavic peoples. The text was origi¬ 
nally intended for publication in 1927, although 
none of the standard reference sources indicate 
its publication, with the exception of a note 
Krauss submitted to Wer ists’s (H. Degener, IX 
ed. 1928). Another valuable find within the pa¬ 
pers is the extensive collection of fairy tales and 
legends of the Yugoslavs, complete with illus¬ 
trations and commentary. This material was 
part of the Tausend Sagen und Marchen der 
Sudslaven series, of which only the first volume 


reached the press (1914). Perhaps the most in¬ 
triguing part of the collection is the Guslar epic 
songs. Krauss originally boasted that he had 
amassed a stack of over 600 songs in the late 
nineteenth century, and the Guslar epics among 
the papers are undoubtedly a part of that collec¬ 
tion. 

Krauss’s work in the investigation of erotic 
folklore and sexual customs is also well repre¬ 
sented in the papers. A large manuscript on the 
corset, Das Mieder in Sitte, Brauch und Glauben 
der Volker, also intended for publication in 
1927, remains unprinted. His manuscript on 
dance, Von Tanz in Sitte, Brauch, Glauben und 
Gewohnheitrecht, der Volker (1926) con¬ 
centrates on the erotic aspects of dance. In addi¬ 
tion to these large manuscripts, the papers con¬ 
tain a wealth of folklore material on women. 

The correspondence preserved in the papers 
is mainly from his wife, Marie Rosier, and his 
son, Wilhelm, during the years 1904-1910. 

These papers were donated to the UCLA Li¬ 
brary shortly after the death of Wilhelm Krauss, 
who lived here in Los Angeles. Together with 
the University Research Library’s extensive 
holdings of Krauss’s published work, they con¬ 
stitute one of the largest collections on Friedrich 
S. Krauss in existence and offer a wealth of ma¬ 
terial on a scholar who played a unique role in 
the cultural history of Vienna. 

Raymond Burt 

Dept, of Germanic Languages 


Search Committee for the Biomedical Librarian 


The Search Committee for the Biomedical Li¬ 
brarian’s position was appointed recently by 
University Librarian Russell Shank. Members 
of the Committee are Bob Bellanti, chair, Man¬ 
agement Library; Barbara Duke, Education & 
Psychology Library; Ruth B. Gibbs, Associate 
University Librarian for Research & Instruction¬ 
al Services; Henry Hespenheide, Department of 


Biology; Jessye Randle, Biomedical Library; 
Rita Scherrei (ex officio), Director of Adminis¬ 
trative and Personnel Services; Donna Ver 
Steeg, School of Nursing; Pat Walter, 
Biomedical Library; and Bernice Wenzel, 
School of Medicine. 

B.B. 
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Library Staff in Print and Program 


Adrienne Adan, Associate Law Librarian for 
Technical Services, served as a group leader for 
a CLA workshop on Patterns in Collection De¬ 
velopment which was held at UC Irvine on No¬ 
vember 9, 1983. 

Ann Briegleb, Ethnomusicology Archivist, 
participated in the Third Congress of the 
Asociatia Internationala de Studii Romanesti 
(A.I.E.R.) held in Avignon from September 26 
through October 1. Ms. Briegleb read a paper 
titled “Mythical Survivals in the Colindat Rit¬ 
ual” and later gave an informal presentation of 
her tapes illustrative of this paper. Both presen¬ 
tations were made in English and Romanian. 

Stephen Fry, Music Librarian, is serving as 
Chair of the Preservation Committee of the Soci¬ 
ety for the Preservation of Film Music, a Los 
Angeles organization devoted to preserving all 
forms of music for films and television. The 
Preservation Committee will set standards and 
guidelines for the storage, conservation, 
inventorying, and accessing of film music col¬ 
lections and will promote the preservation of 
all film music materials, including scores, 
documents, and recordings. Film composers, 
sound technicians, film scholars, archivists, 
and librarians are represented on the Commit¬ 
tee. 

Charlotte Georgi, Librarian for Management 
Bibliography, is one of three editors, together 
with Paul Wasserman, University of Maryland, 
and James Woy, Mercantile Library of Philadel¬ 
phia, of the fifth edition of the Encyclopedia of 
Business Information Sources, Gale Research 
Company, 1983, 728 pages. 


Russell Shank, University Librarian, partici¬ 
pated in a panel discussion on “The Impact of 
Automation and Decentralized Access on Li¬ 
brary Organization” at the conference of the Li¬ 
brary and Information Technology Association 
in Baltimore, MD, from September 17-23. 


Dale Treleven, Director of the Oral History 
Program, led a plenary workshop entitled 
“Technology: Master of or Slave to the Oral His¬ 
torian?” during the national meeting of the Oral 
History Association in Seattle from September 
29 through October 3. Mr. Treleven was elected 
to the OHA Nominating Committee for a two- 
year term and is one of the five members of the 
Planning Committee for the 1984 OHA meeting 
which will be held in Lexington, KY. 


Several UCLA librarians participated in the 
fall meeting of the Southern California Chapter 
of the Music Library Association on November 
18 at the Huntington Library. Gordon Theil, As¬ 
sistant Music Librarian for Audio and Technical 
Services, served as program chairman and also 
addressed the group on “Handling and Preser¬ 
vation of Sound Recordings.” The program, en¬ 
titled “Preservation: A Nuts and Bolts Ap¬ 
proach,” featured a tour of the Huntington Li¬ 
brary’s preservation laboratory and its affiliate 
facilities. Hilda Bohem, from the Department of 
Special Collections, moderated a panel which 
included Vicki Steele, Head of the History and 
Special Collections Division of the Biomedical 
Library, who spoke on “Conservation Adminis¬ 
tration: A Methodology.” 


Photographic Collection Enhanced 


Following their pattern of past generosity, the 
Los Angeles Times has donated their collection 
of photographic negatives from about 1919 to 
1978 to the Library. The Times will continue to 
supplement the gift with yearly increments of 
file negatives and prints that are no longer 
deemed actively useful to the business of the 
newspaper. To date, the gift consists of an esti¬ 
mated 1.25 million images, of which 95,000 are 
prints. 


This is an overwhelming archive to contem¬ 
plate and it will take us a bit of time to catch our 
breath and learn how to provide access to it. 
The collection is, however, a remarkable addi¬ 
tion to our Daily News photographic archive, 
which was also a gift from the Times, and it 
distinguishes UCLA as the major center for 
twentieth century pictorial history in Los Ange¬ 
les. The collection will be housed in the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections. 

H.B. 
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Music in the Rotunda 


College Library and the Music Department 
present the first Music in the Rotunda Concert 
for 1984, “ATwelfth Night Concert: Music of the 
Season.” Donn Weiss and the UCLA Madrigal 
Singers will perform in the College Library 
Rotunda in the Powell Library Building on Jan¬ 


uary 14,1984 at 8 p.m. Free tickets are available 
upon request at the College Library Reference 
Desk located on the second floor in Powell 
Library. 

T.F. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by): “The Fairest Flower’’: The Accademia 
della Crusca & the Rise of European Linguistic 
National Consciousness. On display through 
January 30. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): Selections from 
the Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine, Guinta fr Early 
Venetian Printing Collections. On display 
through January 30. 

In the College Library: Los Angeles Olympic 
Games Past and Present. On display from Janu¬ 
ary 3 through February 15. 


In the Biomedical Library: Black Americans in 
Medicine: A Salute in Honor of Black History 
Month. On display from January 14 through 
March 26. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Certainty of Words and Purity of Phrase: 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Strictures 
on the English Language. On display through 
February 29. (For hours of admittance, please 
call the Clark Library at (213) 732-8529.) 
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Manager of an Information Network 


Gloria Werner was appointed Associate Uni¬ 
versity Librarian for Technical Services on Au¬ 
gust 17, 1983, after acting in that capacity for 
seven months following the resignation of Dan¬ 
iel Tonkery. Following in a tradition begun 
nearly five years ago, the Director of the Oral 
History Program, Dale Treieven, has inter¬ 
viewed this new Associate University Librarian 
about her current responsibilities and her plans 
for the future of the UCLA Library. 

DT: To begin with Gloria, what is your official 
title? 

GW: Associate University Librarian for Techni¬ 
cal Services. 

DT: That sounds very impressive. What are the 
responsibilities of that position? 

GW: That’s an interesting question, because not 
all of my responsibilities are discernible from 
my working title. Let me try to categorize them 
for you. 

First of all, I have line responsibility for a 
number of departments, several of which have 
traditional technical service responsibilities. 
Others have both public service and technical 
service functions. And a few departments have 
library systemwide responsibilities. 

The Technical Services Department here in 
the Research Library, for example, is responsi¬ 
ble for acquiring, processing, and cataloging the 
wealth of materials obtained for the Research 
Library and for a number of North Campus li¬ 
braries. The Serials Department, the Map Li¬ 
brary, and the Public Affairs Service (with its 
rich collection of government documents and 
other materials) have public service as well as 
technical service roles. Another unit, called the 
Serials Automation Service, is really a task 
force established to convert all our serials infor¬ 
mation to machine-readable form. Several peo¬ 
ple in that group are also involved with the ORI¬ 
ON effort. The systemwide groups that report to 
me directly are the ORION Systems Office and 
the ORION User Services Office. These are 
small groups of people responsible for program 
design and development for ORION, our online 
information system, including training, docu¬ 
mentation, working with staff, troubleshooting, 



Gloria Werner, Associate University Librarian for Technical 
Services 


and writing specifications for ORION enhance¬ 
ments. So you see, there’s quite a range there 
and the rubric “technical services’’ doesn’t real¬ 
ly tell it all. 

In addition, I’m responsible for coordinating 
technical processing activities throughout the 
library system; a number of these activities have 
been decentralized to branch libraries. Al¬ 
though the people involved don’t report to me 
directly, I am responsible for taking care of their 
concerns and making everything mesh. 

Last, but not least, with University Librarian 
Russell Shank and the other associate universi¬ 
ty librarians, I am a member of the Library Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee, the group that is responsi¬ 
ble for general planning for the total library op¬ 
eration. We are actively involved in long- and 
short-range planning, setting priorities, and 
budget allocations. My position really com¬ 
bines administrative, managerial, and coordi- 
native responsibilities. 

DT: This committee [the Library Executive 
Committee], then, worked on the library auto¬ 
mation plan? 
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GW: They certainly analyzed and discussed it. I 
drafted the plan with considerable input from 
our systems designer and others in the ORION 

group and with input from the Executive Com¬ 
mittee. 

DT: When I first came to UCLA, I was made 
aware of this super chief by the name of O’Ryan 
and I didn’t know whether it was Paddy 
O’Ryan or Mary O’Ryan. Just who is O’Ryan? 

GW: ORION is really a symbolic name; it’s not 
an acronym. When the technical processing sys¬ 
tem [TPS] —really, the heart of our automation 
effort since 1979 has been focused on streamlin¬ 
ing technical processing functions — was first 
made available to public users last fall, the sys¬ 
tem was renamed ORION after the constella¬ 
tion, signifying the hunter. I’m amused to look 
back at the September 1982 issue of the UCLA 
Librarian, when the name ORION was first an¬ 
nounced, and I’m quoting from it: “ORION is 
the most strikingly brilliant of the stellar 
groups.’’ ORION is a rubric that faculty and stu¬ 
dents find very easy to remember, though a bit 
hard to pronounce. 

DT; It’s a word that one hears an awful lot, and 
when you’re a stranger to the campus you get 
hit with ORION and you don’t quite know 
what’s being talked about. 

GW: But what’s marvelous about it is that it’s on 
everyone s tongue. If we called our online sys¬ 
tem the Technical Processing System, I don’t 
think it would have connoted the same type of 
image to users. 

DT: How did you become involved in library 
automation originally? 

GW: As you know, I have spent almost my entire 
professional career in the Biomedical Library 
here at UCLA, almost entirely on the public ser¬ 
vice side. I began as a reference librarian, moved 
up to become the Associate Biomedical Librar¬ 
ian for Public Services and then, in January of 
1979, I was appointed Biomedical Librarian. 

ORION had its beginnings in Biomed in the 
early to mid-sixties when grant funding first be¬ 
came available from the National Library of 
Medicine. With grant funding we began to auto¬ 
mate all of our technical processing functions, 
the backroom operations that make it possible 


for users to know what we have. I was involved 
indirectly at that stage from the public service 
side. Our superb systems designer, Jim Fayollat, 
began his career at UCLA in Biomed, and I 
worked with him at that point. 

But my most direct automation experience in 
the sixties and seventies was in the role of man¬ 
ager and coordinator in the public service area. 
Online computer search services first began on 
this campus in Biomed, primarily because the 
National Library of Medicine took the lead in 
this area. I was responsible for publicizing the 
MEDLINE service, setting up cost recovery poli¬ 
cies, coordinating staff training. Following that 
very exciting development, we automated cir¬ 
culation functions in Biomed, working very 
closely with the University Research Library 
Circulation Department, because Biomed and 
URL have the largest circulation volume on 
campus. Here, again, my role was not directly in 
programming, but in planning and coordina¬ 
tion. And last, but not least, I was involved in 
establishing Biomed’s computer-assisted in¬ 
struction and audiovisual programs. So I had 
the oppoitunity to learn directly what comput¬ 
er-managed instruction is all about. 



Gloria Werner and Jim Fayollat, Head of the ORION Systems 
Office 
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DT: So you’re not a technical nuts and bolts 
person, but you provide the framework in 
which the nuts and bolts people can put togeth¬ 
er some kind of systems approach. 

GW: Exactly. 

DT: How does this automation square with 
your philosophy of librarianship? 

GW: Much as I’ve grown tired of the overworked 
phrase “the information age,’’ I find the con¬ 
cepts it embodies terribly exciting. Libraries 
need no longer be viewed as passive reposito¬ 
ries of information. Instead, we have the poten¬ 
tial for reaching out and providing information 
to users where they need it — that may be in 
homes, in laboratories, in departmental offices. 
We no longer have'to restrict our vision or what 
we do to the physical confines of one particular 
library. If we’re talking philosophy, we’re really 
talking about information access and delivery. 
Those are the key phrases; that’s what library 
service is all about. Libraries such as ours also 
have a very important role to play in terms of 
teaching information management skills and 
strategies to students and others. It’s all part of 
the computer literacy issue. I’d like to see the 
Library take a very activist role in all of these 
areas. 

DT: Obviously automation is somewhat re¬ 
sponsible for the UCLA Library’s high ranking 
as an academic library, but specifically, where 
does UCLA stand in terms of automation 
among research libraries in the country? 

GW: Although I’m not yet familiar in detail with 
what’s happening in all other academic librar¬ 
ies, my understanding is that a number of them 
have various pieces of their operations automat¬ 
ed, but very few, for example, have anything 
approaching the sophistication of our serials 
processing system. We have automated all of 
our technical services activities; there are very 
few places that have done that on anywhere 
near the same scale. Some libraries have auto¬ 
mated circulation systems; a number of them 
may have online catalogs. But very few others, if 
any, have all of the acquisitions, serials, catalog¬ 
ing, circulation, and public catalog features 
available that UCLA does. 

DT: Why is it so important at this particular 
juncture in the history of the University and the 



“Libraries need no longer be viewed as passive repositories 
of information.” 


history of higher education that automation 
takes place? 

GW: There are a variety of reasons. It’s unlikely 
that we can look forward to large influxes of 
more personnel. Therefore, we have to accom¬ 
plish more with fewer people. The exciting 
thing is that automation allows us not to be 
simply passive institutions that people have to 
come to. We can extend our walls, so to speak, 
and provide information directly to people. 
Those two factors, taken together, are what it’s 
all about in my view. 

DT: So in looking where you stand now and 
thinking forward to July 1985, what are your 
short-range goals in developing the ORION net¬ 
work? 

GW: Dale, you must have taken a look at the 
Library automation plan we prepared several 
months ago for the University administration 
when you picked July 1985 as your date. If com¬ 
puting resources and funding can be secured, 
the things we would like to accomplish within 
the next two years are linking automated circu¬ 
lation functions (which at the moment are avail¬ 
able only in the Research Library and Biomed) 
to the ORION database. We’d like to link this 
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information to the ORION database and expand 
the system so that all of the libraries on campus 
and their users can take advantage of automated 
circulation. The potential in this area is very 
exciting. It would mean that a user, be he or she 
in a library, an office, home, or wherever, might 
discover, “Yes, the library owns this book.’’ 
That individual should also be able to know, for 
example, that the book is checked out at the 
moment, that it’s due back on such-and-such a 
date. The user may want to place a hold on it, or 
if it’s overdue he or she might wish to recall it. 
That’s a totally integrated library system, and I 
very much hope that we can move in that direc¬ 
tion. 

We’ve also given a lot of thought to the possi¬ 
bility of mounting some journal article citation 
databases here locally. At the moment a number 
of faculty, staff, and students ask our reference 
librarians to search these sorts of databases from 
national vendors, and they pay a relatively high 
price for that service. Where there is sufficient 
faculty interest, it may be cost-effective to 
mount databases locally and to teach faculty 
and others how to do efficient searching from 
their own terminals without relying totally on 
reference librarians as intermediaries. 

On a more prosaic level, we definitely plan to 
complete the current serials conversion effort. 
We also urgently need to plan for retrospective 
conversion of monograph records. We now tell 
people they can expect to find in ORION books 
that were acquired by the Library from 1977 on. 
For a number of subject disciplines, the older 
literature is critically important, and if the 
wherewithal in terms of dollars and staffing can 
be found, we want to add retrospective informa¬ 
tion to the database. 

There were other options spelled out in the 
computer plan that may be of interest. Several 
campus departments and off-campus institu¬ 
tions are now using the software that was devel¬ 
oped by the Library staff for ORION for their 
own internal purposes. They do so on a cost 
recovery basis. Let me give you just a few exam¬ 
ples. The University of California at Irvine Li¬ 
brary has adopted our serials module, is hooked 
up to the OAC [Office of Academic Computing] 
computer, and thus is able to do many things 
much more efficiently than before. The Library 
of Congress has been experimenting with our 
serials software. The Latin American Center at 


UCLA has developed a Borderline database. 

We’ve not moved more aggressively into the 
private database area because we have such a 
woefully small number of staff to meet our own 
needs. But there’s great potential there. The Li¬ 
brary’s software could potentially be used to 
form a true campus information network. 

We’ve just this month begun to open up 
online search access to a small number of off- 
campus institutions that have repeatedly asked 
us to do so. We’ve done so, again, on a cost 
recovery basis, so that such institutions as the 
Rand Corporation, the Getty, and other academ¬ 
ic and special libraries which make heavy use 
of our collections can now dial in through 
phone lines to OAC and find out whether the 
UCLA Library owns the materials they want. We 
haven’t moved very assertively in this area, and 
don’t plan to until the computing plan for the 
campus is finalized, because there are only so 
many off-campus ports available on the OAC 
computer at the present time. 

DT: You’ve used the phrase “cost recovery” 
several times. Exactly what does that mean? Is 
there a formula that you have for calculating 
“cost recovery”? 

GW: There are a number of approaches one can 
take in this area. Ideally, if I were an off-campus 
institution, I would like to know that I could 
search ORION and I would be billed at the rate 
of x dollars per hour. But, in fact, the available 
data show that the costs vary widely, depending 
on the efficiency of the search, the nature of the 
search, and the like. So in this experimental 
period we have simply said, “We will pass on to 
you the actual computing costs as reported to us 
by OAC, and we will add a small overhead fig¬ 
ure to cover our administrative expenses.” The 
costs are relatively low when compared to 
searching national journal citation databases. 

DT: As a longtime friend and admirer of librar¬ 
ians, I have a fear that by 1990 the UCLA Li¬ 
braries will consist of buildings with machines 
and no smiling librarians to greet me. Should I 
be fearful of this? 

GW: Heavens no! First of all, the Library has 
incredibly rich resources in terms of printed 
materials and materials in other formats. What 
the automation effort is intended to do is to 
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make information about these marvelous re¬ 
sources available to the scholars that need infor¬ 
mation. If you are concerned about the concept 
of the paperless information society, I suspect 
that over time more materials will be available 
only through computer means. For example, the 
Biomedical Library staff at the moment are ex¬ 
perimenting with a dozen or so very important 
scientific journals that are being made available 
on an online basis experimentally. I think such 
shifts are going to be slow, and they will prob¬ 
ably be targeted to particular disciplines like 
the sciences. 

I’m hopeful that you will see reference librar¬ 
ians with smiling faces who may be able to 
spend more time with you in a teaching role, 
teaching you how to use these various 
databases, because you — and I’m speaking here 
of library users in general — will have much 
more direct access to information via the com¬ 
puter. I trust that in the future you will be talk¬ 
ing to friendly, smiling librarians about search 
strategies and less mundane things than is now 
the case. 

DT: You mentioned earlier the area of comput¬ 
ing resources and funding. Here at UCLA we’re 
developing an automated system in the midst of 
the continuing fallout over Proposition 13. 
What impact has Prop. 13 had on developmen¬ 
tal plans for automation? 

GW: I’m not sure that I can really pinpoint spe¬ 
cifically the Prop. 13 relationship. I can speak 
more directly to the budget situation as a whole. 
Basically, the Library has sustained cuts in staff¬ 
ing. Our book budget, on the other hand, has 
been more protected. What we are faced with is 
the same or an increasing volume of material 
coming in (which we definitely want to have 
happen), but fewer people to process materials 
and to provide service to users. Automation 
gives us a big leg up on trying to cope with that 
dilemma. Our real problem for the near future 
relates to the actual costs of computing and our 
ability to hire additional staff to do many of the 
exciting things I’ve been talking about. We will 
probably need to seek funding from sources oth¬ 
er than the state budget to move forward as as¬ 
sertively as we’d like with the development of 
ORION and all that that entails. 

DT: Will that be done in a broader context of 
expansion of physical facilities? In terms of 


fund raising, does the expansion of physical 
plans and automation plans tie together? 

GW: What I’m attempting to do — and I’ve only 
just been able to start, since I’ve not been here 
very long — is to meet with the key people that 
report to me, and to do some strategic planning 
and goal setting. There are so many things we 
would ideally like to do. We need to settle on 
those areas that have the highest priority and 
develop action plans for getting from here to 
there. Retrospective conversion of monographs 
is one area in which we do not currently have 
the wherewithal to do the job in any systematic 
way. We might want to turn to outside agencies 
for funding for that. Funding for building ex¬ 
pansion or remodeling, which is sorely needed, 
is more in the hands of the Systemwide Univer¬ 
sity administration which is influenced by the 
State’s budget situation. Highest priority in that 
category has been placed on construction of the 
Southern Regional Library Facility. 

DT: I’m not as experienced with automated re¬ 
trieval systems as I am with audio and video 
equipment, but I know that among even some 
very professional oral historians there’s still 
sort of an aloof feeling towards tape recorders, 
which made modern oral history possible in 
the first place. Have you encountered resis¬ 
tance to automation from individuals who tend 
to be traditional researchers who like to finger 
the catalog cards? 

GW: Let me approach that question from two 
vantage points. If you consider that the impact 
of the automation effort here was first felt with¬ 
in the Library’s own staff — ORION really went 
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public only a year or so ago — I am absolutely 
amazed at how the lives of the vast majority of 
staff have been totally revolutionized. It may 
well be that some had concerns and worries 
at the start, but they have adapted in an incredi¬ 
ble fashion. Now many of the staff at all levels 
have nine million ideas about how the system 
could be enhanced and made to help them do 
their work more efficiently. Part of my problem 
is balancing the large list of things that could 
be done to enhance ORION with the costs of 
doing so. 

I’m sure there are varying attitudes among the 
faculty. I’m encouraged that a large number of 
them have signed up to use ORION directly 
from their offices and seem to be doing so with 
great glee. I have not personally talked to faculty 
who were dead set against what’s been happen¬ 
ing here. There may well be a number of them 
who miss the card catalog, but once they com¬ 
pare the limited card catalog access points — 
under author, title, several subject headings, 
and that’s it — with computer access, which 
allows them to retrieve information under 
many multiple access points and to coordinate 
what they want, they tend to become converts. 
Boolean searching provides such a powerful ca¬ 
pability that my suspicion is that those faculty, 
staff, and students who may be concerned will 
gradually get over the hump. I trust they are in 
the minority at the present time, but I’m not 
really sure. No one’s spoken to me directly 
about their antipathy to the machine. And for 
those whose experience has been along tradi¬ 
tional lines, there’s so much in the media about 
what is possible in the future that I’m sure they 
are willing to explore the new environment. 

DT: By the same token, is there consternation 
that material is not being entered fast enough? 

GW: I have discussed with faculty in disci¬ 
plines such as English literature, history, and 
art history that, unlike the sciences, where the 
majority of the focus is on very current informa¬ 
tion, people in other disciplines are disappoint¬ 
ed that we aren’t able immediately to make ac¬ 
cessible to them the information about material 
published prior to 1977. And certainly this 
hampers their searching. We hope to get around 
that one way or another in coming years. 

DT: Here at UCLA we have a library and it’s 
been doing many things in much the same way, 


I suppose, for many years, and a certain 
amount has been allocated here for books and a 
certain amount there. Increasing amounts of 
money, I suspect, have been put into developing 
an automated system. Has this created any 
problems? 

GW: I think not. The Library administration has 
a well-developed vision of what the future 
holds in store. If you look at our total budget for 
all activities, we’re talking roughly of a $16.5 
million allocation. This fiscal year, $4.4 million 
has been allocated to the book collections; by 
book collections, I mean serials and books — all 
formats of materials, really. By contrast, we 
project that we will spend about one million 
dollars on automation activities this year. This 
includes the bills we pay to OAC, which take up 
the largest percentage of that one million, and a 
fair amount that we spend with OCLC, which is 
the national database of cataloging information 
that we access every minute of the day. Automa¬ 
tion expenditures account for only 6 percent of 
our total budget. This ratio, I think, is very real¬ 
istic at the present time. We may have hard 
decisions to make in the future if funding be¬ 
comes more difficult, and it is possible that the 
automation percentage may rise. I don’t think it 
will rise at an alarming rate, but we do have to 
keep balancing all of these things together. 

DT: In all of this, I see you enmeshed in auto¬ 
mation. From your resume I know you’ve done 
a lot of teaching in the past. What’s happened 
to your ability to teach as you’ve advanced to 
AUL for Technical Services? 

GW: I enjoy, I adore teaching. I’ve done so 
through the Graduate School of Library and In¬ 
formation Science, where I’ve taught medical 
bibliography courses. What I enjoy most about 
teaching is interacting with students and being 
refreshed and kept on my toes by their curiosity 
and enthusiasm. My other major avocational 
teaching has been through the Medical Library 
Association, where I teach a writing for publica¬ 
tions course, primarily because I edited that as¬ 
sociation’s major journal. I know I’m going to 
miss formal teaching a great deal. However, if 
I’m lucky, I’d like to continue teaching in an 
area that relates more to my new responsibil¬ 
ities so I can keep my hand in. We’ll have to see. 
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Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by): “The Fairest Flower’’: The Accademia 
della Crusca fr the Rise of European Linguistic 
National Consciousness. On display through 
January 30. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): Selections from 
the Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine, Guinta & Early 
Venetian Printing Collections. On display 
through January 30. 

In the College Library: Los AngeJes Olympic 
Games Past and Present. On display from Janu¬ 
ary 3 through February 15. 


In the Biomedical Library: Black Americans in 
Medicine: A Salute in Honor of Black History 
Month. On display from January 14 through 
March 26. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Certainty of Words and Purity of Phrase: 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Strictures 
on the English Language. On display through 
February 29. (For hours of admittance, please 
call the Clark Library at (213) 732-8529.) 
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